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ABSTRACT 

This manual provides information and -materials for a 
professional development program aimed at assisting middle and high 
school faculties with decision making regarding curriculum 
integration. The program is an outgrowth of a 2-year research and 
development project on interdisciplinary teamed instruction conducted 
in four rural secondary schools in Virginia. Curriculum integration 
is a holistic approach to learning that stresses connections and 
relationships rather than delineations acros . academic disciplines 
and between academic -^.nd vocational programs. Section I presents a 
rationale for curriculum integration and a continuum of models 
ranging from discipline-based to fully integrated. The goal is for 
staff to find answers to three important questions: What is 
curriculum integration? Why do we need to integrate? How do we 
integrate? Section II discusses four conditions in the school 
environment that are conducive to curriculum integration: 
collaborative school culture, compatible core beliefs, support for 
change, and facilitating structures. The goal is for staff to 
determine their readiness for ange and to make an informed decision 
about integrating the curriculum. Section III provides first steps in 
curriculum integration, such as selecting team members, choosing team 
structures, and designing appropriate schedules. An accompanying 
facilitator's guide includes objectives to guide planning of group 
meetings and processes; an overview of suggested activities, 
including recommended time structures and agendas for meetings; a 
complete description of each suggested activity to facilitate group 
consideration of curriculum integration, including general tips to 
the facilitator; handouts for participants; and overhead 
transparencies. (LP) 
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Foreword 



Today we are being catapulted into a world of 
fundamental change by increasingly sophisticated tech- 
nological advances. Little will ever be the same again. 
Most professions are undergoing fundamental changes 
in definition To be effective in changing times, educa- 
tion must also change. The knowledge explosion alone 
tells us how important it is to revisit the question of 
what is worth knowing. New understandings of how 
people learn challenge the traditional notions of teach- 
ing and learning. Across North America, educators are 
seeking new answers to the basic questions that under- 
lie education. Time and time again, the search leads to 
an integrated approach to curriculum as a way of edu- 
cating students to live productively in the 21st centuiy. 

However, fundamental change is never easy. I 
have worked with many different teams developing 
and implementing integrated curriculum at all levels 
ranging from elementary to college. Again and again, 1 
am struck by how this process is essentially about 
thinking in new ways about both what's worth know- 
ing and the underlying principles of teaching and learn- 
ing. Some educators have already made shifts in beliefs 
and the path ahead is clearer; for others this is new 
territory to explore both in practice and through dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps the most important ingredient for success- 
ful curriculum integration is the tinie to dialogue to- 
gether. Without time for such dialogue, a dissenting 
voice can sabotage the project. Through discussion, we 



can begin to clarify our own beliefs. Often deeply held 
beliefs are implicit and we rarely articulate them; how- 
ever, they drive our practice. Exploring these with 
others is invaluable and paves the way to working 
collaboratively. As well, educators need time to dis- 
cuss and understand current models of integration and 
to explore how they can be applied in practice. In this 
way we can create real meaning for something that 
may have only been understood at an abstract level 
before. 

Distiolviu^ the Boundaries is an important book, for it 
offers teachers a process through which to examine 
both personal belief systems and a range of possible 
models for integration. Thus it facilitates building a 
faculty's readiness and commitment for curriculum 
integration before they start on the journey. It is slacked 
with real-life examples of how other schools have used 
integration successfully and offers useful change nvin- 
agement strategies. Perht^ps the greatest strength ot 
this book is that it is unique as a school-based profes- 
sional development tool promoting faculty readiness. 
Without faculty readiness, any efforts at curriculum 
integration seem doomed for resistance and even fail- 
ure. This book begins where we must all begin— with 
ourselves. 

Susan M. Drake, Ph.D 
Associate Professor, Faculty of Education 
Brock University 
St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada 
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Preface 



Dissoiviug the Boundaries: Phvwiu^ for Curriculum 
Inte^^ration in Middle and Secoudarx/ Schooh is an outgrowth 
of a t^vo-ycar research and development project on inter- 
disciplinar)^ teamed instruction (ITI) conducted by the 
author in four Virginia secondary schools. I would like 
to thank the teachers and administrators in the ITI project 
for their efforts. Their wisdom has enriched this book. 

Among the lessons learned during the ITI project is 
that faculty and administrator commitment and support 
are essential to successful ITI implementation. Whether 
curriculum integration is initiated by an entire school 
faculty or by a pioneer group of teachers, all will be 
affected by the organizational and structural changes 
that accompany it. Before initiating ITI, faculties must 
understand the content and processes of curriculum in- 
tegration and determine their readiness tobegin dissolv- 
ing the artificial boundaries that separate disciplines of 
knowledge, 

Di<<^olvins t^h' Boutuhrir^ is a unique professional 
development tool that can assist middle and high school 
faculties with decisionmaking regarding curriculum in- 
tegration. It also may be helpful to school improvement 
councils, district committees, teacher education clas.^^es, 
or other groups that wish to learn more about curricu- 
lum integration. This book may be used effectively in a 
group setting. A Faalitator'^ Guide is available. It con- 
tains a timeline for using the materials, step-by-step 
directions for an administrator or othergroup facilitator, 
interactive group activities, transparency masters, and 
participant handouts. 

Understanding Curriculum Integration, Section 1, 
presents a rationale for curriculum integration and a 
continuum of models. As faculties explore the integra- 
tion process, thev find answers to three important ques- 
tions; (1) What is curriculum integration? (2) Why do 
we need to integrate? (3) How do we integrate? 



Assessing Your Readiness for Curriculum Integra- 
tion, Section 11, discusses four conditions in the school 
environment that are conducive to curriculum integra- 
tion: (1) collaborative school culture, (2) compatible core 
beliefs, (3) supports for change, and (4) facilitating struc- 
tures. As educators read about each condition, they 
compare it with the status quo in their school. After 
assessing the status quo of teaching and learning in their 
school and determining their readiness for change, teach- 
ers and principals are ready to make an informed deci- 
sion about integrating the curriculum. 

Preparing Teams for Curriculum Integration, Sec- 
tion III, is for those who are ready to begin the journey 
toward curriculum integration. It provides first steps, 
such as selecting team members, choosing team struc- 
tures, and designmg appropriate schedules. After com- 
pleting Section III, teams of teachers and administrators 
have a "game plan" lor initiating curriculum, integration 
in their school or district. 

Although ni>>olvni\; the Boii}uiarie< is addressed pri- 
marily to teachers and principals, curriculum restructur- 
ing should be the concern of all members of the school 
community. Central office staff, parents, community 
members, and students should be informed about what 
works in teaching and learning and be involved in cur- 
riculum implementation decisions. Because their com- 
mitment and suppori will be essential for successful 
curriculum integraticMi, representatives from these groups 
should be included in the study of Di>>olviu^ the Bound- 
aries, 

1 hope that teachers, principals, and others will find 
this publication useful as a professional development 
tool and that it will stimulate reflection and conversation 
about connecting kncnvledge and promoting learning. 

Rebecca Crawford Burns 
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Section I: 
Understanding 
Curriculum Integration 



What Is Integrated Curricufum? 



Historical Perspective 

Efforts to integrate the curriculum have a long history. Some 
studies have traced the origins of curriculum integration in the United 
States to the 1800s (Vars, 1991). Other studies trace its roots to the 
progressive education movement of the 1920s that advocated integra- 
tion through themes to increase content relevance for students (Reane, 
1991; Vars, 1991). During the 1960s, there was a shift to discipline- 
oriented curriculum based on Jerome Bruner's theory that the disc' 
plines provided the structure for storing and retrieving knowled^ 
However, in the 1980s and 1990s, research on how people learn 
indicates that the brain searches for patterns and interconnections to 
construct meaning (Cainc & Caine, 199] ). So, if humans learn through 
connection making, it makes sense to teach through connections, not 
fragmentations, of knowledge. 



Definition 

Integrated curriculum is a holistic approach to learning that stresses 
connections and relationships rather than delineations within and 
across the academic disciplines and between academic and vocational 
programs. It is a tool for building bridges instead of boundaries 
between specific bodies of knov.'lcdge. Contrary to traditional disci- 
pline-based curriculum that focuses on content objectives, integrated 
curriculum is concept driven and focuses on performance expecta- 
tions that describe the generic knowledge, skills, and habits of mind 
that students are expected to attain. At the heart of an integrated 
curriculum are students' needs and interests. 

Integrated curriculum may be organized around themes/topics, 
essential questions, metacognitivc skills, or real-life issues. Section I 
presents a curriculum continuum that ranges from discipline-based to 
fully integrated. Regardless of its structural model, integrated cur- 
riculun^ should include appropriate disciplinary knowledge, address 
the needs of learners, and reflect the real world. 



It makes sense to 
teach through 
connections, not 
fragmentations, of 
knowledge. 



At the heart of an 
integrated curricu- 
lum are students* 
needs and interests. 
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Dissolving ihe boundaries— PUmmng for Curriculum lntegr<^tion in Midclic c\nci Secondary Scnools 



Why Do We Need to Integrate? 



The master argument for curricular integratmi is simp^ly that life 
/s fwt divided subjects. This argument may be grounded in 
either perfonnl or socia! reality. That is, 'wademic departments fit 
neither Ine way individuals build their pcmvial hiowlcdge struc- 
tures nor the ivay social probl'mis arise to which humnedge may 
be applied.... L/inguage educators now believe it's better to inte- 
grate listening, speaking, readi ig, and writing: science educa- 
tors, biology, physics, chemistry, and earth sciences: arts educa- 
tors, drama, music, dance, and a^-t: math educators, arithmetic, 
algeb. T, geometry, and calculus. Perimps it's time to intermix 
these major subjects themselves. 

James Mou (1992) 



Theoreticaf Base 

The interest in and need for curriculum reform have been central 
to the school restructuring movement. The knowledge explosion in 
each of the academic disciplines, fragmentation of the school day, new 
evidence about brain function that indicates the brain makes meaning 
by searching for patterns and interconnections, and growing numbers 
of disengaged learners who perceive little relevance in school life have 
intensified the need for curriculum integration at all educational levels 
(Jacobs, 1989). Although curriculum integration is not a panacea for all 
the problems in schools, it can heighten the relevancy of learning 
experiences by reinforcing concepts, skills, and attitudes across disci- 
plines and by connecting students' school work to experiential appli- 
cations. 



CLirnculum integra- 
tion has positive 
effects on learning 
and teaching. 



Dissolving the artificial boundaries that exist between traditional 
academic disciplines and between academic and vocational areas may 
indeed be a necessary first step toward increasing student learning. 
When educators shift the focus of instruction from a prescriptive, 
discipline-based orientation to a more relevant focus on "real-life" 
issues, problems, and skills, students arc more motivated to learn and 
they become more active participants in their own learning. When 
teachers integrate their curricula, they reduce knowledge fragmenta- 
tion and avoid duplication of both skills and content. This enhances 
connection making and in-depth understanding, and promotes mas- 
ter)^ of the fundamental knowledge and skills, particularly higher- 
order thinking skills, that prepare students for life in the 21st century 
(Drake, 1993). 
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Theory into Practice 

Although most of the literature related to curriculum integration 
is theoretical, secondary teachers who have implemented interdisci- 
plinary teamed instruction cite positive effects on student achieve- 
ment, motivation, interest, and participation. A member of the eleventh 
grade humanities Interdisciplinary Learning Team (ILT) at one high 
school cited several advantages of the ILT approach over traditional 
ways of teaching: (1) students see cooperation modeled by their 
teachers; (2) students have the benefit of consistent standards and 
expectations; (3) students and teachers learn respect for similarities 
and differences among disci- 
plines; (4) students see the con- 
nectedness of skills and 
concepts across disciplines; 

(5) students have greater po- 
tential forbonding with teach- 
ers and peers; and (6) students 
have the flexibility of com- 
pleting assignments beyond 
the confines of a single class 
period. 

In focus group interviews conducted with teams of teachers and 
administrators from four Virginia secondary schools who had used 
interdisciplinary teamed instruction for one year, teachers reported 
positive effects on their students. Among the benefits to students cited 
by these teachers were (1) greater enthusiasm for learning, (2) in- 
creased participation in and completion of learning activities and 
assignments, (3) bettor grasp of concepts and skills, (4) making con- 
nections across disciplines, (5) fewer discipline problems, and 

(6) improved attendance. 

Teachers, too, benefit from an interdisciplinary team approach to 
instruction. Teachers gain a sense of belonging and support when 
they work with a group of peers on a daily basis. Additionally, 
teachers contribute their expertise to a team effort and arc not over- 
whelmed by the need to be an expert in all areas of the curriculum or 
a mentor/advisor to all students. Teachers who have designed inte- 
grated curriculum and worked on an interdisciplinary team also 
report personal feelings of increased efficacy, empowerment, and 
enthusiasm for teaching; learning from their colleagues; increased 
creativity; and professional renewal. 

In summary, many instructional teams that have designed and 
implemented integrated curriculum report positive outcomes for 
themselves and their students. It seems that theory is supported 
by practice. 



1'^ 



A lone teacher can impart phonics, fractions, the pluperfect tense, 
or the periodic table, but onh/ throu\;ri teachers' colhxtive efforts 
loill schools produce educated i^raduntes loho can read and com- 
pute; apply scientific principles; comprehend the lessons of histo- 
ry; value others ' cultures and speak their languai^^es; and conduct 
themselves responsibly as citizens. Such accomplishments are 
the pnoduct of a corporate ve}Uure. 

Susan Moore Johnson (1990) 



D'SSOLVING 'HI BOUNDARIES— PI 



'ifinning for Curriculum lorcgratior! in Middle ^nd Secondary Schools 



The whole is greater 
than the sum of its 



parts. 



How Do We Integrate the Curriculum? 



Thus far, we have provided a definition and rationale for curricu- 
lum integration. At this point, the reader may say: ''Okay. 1 know 
what it is, and I think there's a need for it. But, how do we dn it?" 
Following are explanations of three integrated curriculum systems 
and a description of five developmental stages of cross-curriculum 
integiation. 

Hierarchy of Curriculum Systems 

Integration occurs within and across disciplines. First, content 
v/ithin each academic discipline has depth and breadth; therefore, 
integration occurs as different subjects are explored within a disci- 
pline. For example, to replace the layer-cake approach to secondary 
science instruction, the Scope, Sequence, and Coordination initiative 
of the National Science Teachers Association promotes teaching a 
"slice" of each science — biology, chemistr\', physics, and earth sci- 
ence — every year in a well-coordinated way for all students. Other 
national groups representing the core subjects — mathematics, social 
studies, and the language arts — have recommended integration within 
their disciplines, hitegration or coordination within a particular disci- 
pline, teaching fewer topics to allow greater depth (less is more), is a 
first step toward exploring connections with other disciplines. 

Second, skills, concepts, themes, and topics are integrated across 
disciplines as students link ideas from one subject to ideas in another 
subject. For example, in 1989, another national science group, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, launched Project 
2061, a multiphase reform effort to i ntegrate science, mathematics, and 
technology. The fundamental premise of Project 2061 is that schools 
need to focus on essential topics or themes (e.g.. Systems, Patterns of 
Change, Constancy, etc.) that help students understand the connec- 
tions that exist within the sciences, between the sciences and the real 
world, and between the sciences and other disciplines of study. 

A third model of linking the disciplines involves the integration of 
academic and vocational programs, job skills for the 21st-century 
worker are complex. Therefore, educators need to strengthen the 
academic components of vocational courses. In fact, the Perkins Act, 
the federal law on vocational education, requires the integration of 
academic content — particularly math, science, and communication 
skills — into vocational programs. However, many experts believe it is 
unrealistic to expect vocational programs to make the change alone. 
Instead, they advocate for stronger connections between academic 
and vocational courses. 
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Undci standing Curriculum Integration 



The following section describes a continuum of curriculum inte- 
gration designs. Its purposes are (1 ) to clarify the stages of curriculum 
integration, and (2) to assist teachers with the implementation process. 
Beginning with the first stage, which represents the first step beyond 
the traditional fragmented curriculum found in most middle and high 
schools, the continuum describes a developmental process through 
wh^:h teachers can reach full curriculum integration. Also, the con- 
tinuum gives teachers a framework for determining where they are in 
terms of integration (or where they would like to begin the process), 
the implications for students and teachers at that particular point, and 
the implications for themselves and their students in moving up or 
down the scale. Ultimately, the continuum helps teachers assess their 
readiness to move ahead with curriculum integration and offers sug- 
gestions on how they might get there. 



Evolution of Integration: A Continuum 

Several writers (Brazee & Capuletti, 1994; Drake, 19^3; Fogarty, 
1991; Jacobs, 1989) have identified a curriculum continuum that ranges 
from discipline-based to fully integrated. Building on their work and 
my personal observations of teams of teachers who have designed 
and tested integrated frameworks, I have developed a continuum that 
illustrates the evolutionary stages between traditional and fully inte- 
grated curricula. 

The stages of the continuum are both evolutionar\' and incremen- 
tal, but school faculties or instructional teams do not necessarily move 
in a linear way through the stages, nor do they move evenly through 
all the variables (see Figure 1). Within a school faculty, individual 
teams may be at different stages on the continuum. For example, the 
entire facultv may participate in schoolwide multidisciplinary units, 
while some instructional teams are at the parallel stage, others are 
using an interdisciplinar}' approach, and some have integrated their 
curriculum. Furthermore, although more collaborative teaching and 
learning strategies are generally seen at more highly integrated stages, 
some teachers at the early stages of integration may employ these 
strategies with their students (see sample units in Appendix), 

Although other writers have limited their description to the cur- 
riculum itself, I have added to n\v continuum the variables of instruc- 
tion, asscssnu^nt, and classroom culture (see Figure 1). I have done so 
because I believe (1) curriculum, instruction, assessment are inextrica- 
bly linked and interdependent; (2) what we teach, how we teach, and 
how we evaluate student learning affect the culture of the classroom; 
and (3) change in any one of these four areas precipitates change in ail 
of the others. 



Within a school 
faculty, individual 
teams may be at 
different stages on 
the continuum. 
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Understanding Curriculum Integration 



The vertical axis of the continuum (Figure 1) represents four 
components or variables of curriculum integration: (1) curriculum, 
(2) instruction, (3) assessment, and (4) classroom cultu re. The horizon- 
tal axis represents the stages in the evolution from discipline-based to 
transdisciplinary curriculum. As the following paragraphs explain, 
when curriculum evolves from fragmented to integrated, changes 
occur in the other variables. 



Stage 1: Parallel Disciplines. Teacher partners in 
related disciplines sequence content to coincide. 

Keyword: Sequencing 



Parallel disciplines. The first stage on the continuum, parallel 
disciplines, represents a first step away from the traditional approach 
and often leads to higher stages of integration. Observing teams of 
secondary teachers, I have found that many of them begin at this stage 
because it is relatively painless to do. There is actually no change in 
what is taught; there is merely a change in ivhen some things are 
taught. The content and procedures of each of the separate disciplines 
are clearly evident and are usually studied in isolation. Jacobs (1989) 
describes this process: 

Teachers working in a parallel fashion are not deliberately 
connecting curriculum across fields of knowledge; they are 
simply resequencing their existing curriculum in the hope 
that students will find the implicit linkages, (p. 15) 

Fogarty (1991) uses the word sequenced to describe this stage of inte- 
gration. 

The sequenced model is useful in the beginning stages of the 
integration process, using two [or somctinies three] discipline 
areas that are easily tied to each other. The teacher, working 
with a partner[s], starts by listing curricular content sepa- 
rately. Then, the team... tries to 'match up' or sequence some 
things to coincide, (p. 36) 

One example of parallel disciplines is the familiar American lit- 
erature/American history alignment in high schools. Teachers in 
both courses sequence their curriculum, generally in a chronological 
approach, to coordinate the study of a partic ^lar historical period with 
the literature of that period (e.g., students read The Red Badj^e of 
Courage in English class while studying the Civil War in historv' class). 

Additional examples of paraHel disciplines can be seen in the 
design of shorter units. For example, a ninth-grade team composed ot 
English, geography, and earth scier\ce teachers designed a one-week 



Observing teams of 
secondary teachers, I 
have found that 
many of them begin 
at this stage because 
it is relatively painless 
to do. 
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DISSOLVING Mil BOUNDARIES— Planning for Curriculum tntegranon in Middle and Scconda.7 Schools 



Once two or three 
teachers have 
experienced success 
with sequencing their 
curriculum, they may 
be more likely to take 
the next step toward 
integration. 



unit on hurricanes. Th^^ earth science teacher taught hurricane devel- 
opment and tracking, while the geography teacher taught latitude and 
longitude. During the same week, the English teacher introduced 
haiku poetry by having students write haikus about hurricanes. At 
another school, the eighth-grade English and social studies teachers 
coordinated study of the Revolutionary War with reading the novel, 
johnny Trentain. 

Generally, at the parallel disciplines stage there are few changes in 
instructional or assessment techniques and, consequently, little change 
in classroom culture. However, there is at least one advantage at this 
stage: when students see two or three teachers in different classrooms 
at different times of day make the same point, their learning \b rein- 
forced. 



Stage 2: Multidisciplinary. Teachers weave a thenie 
or topic through several content areas. 

Key Word: Coordinating 



Multidisciplinary. The second stage on the continuum, 
multidisciplinary, may easily evolve from the parallel disciplines ap- 
proach. Once two or three teachers have experienced success with 
sequencing their curriculum, they may be more likely to take the next 
step toward integration. Some teams initiate curriculum integration 
with a multidisciplinary framework that asks: What is importayU to 
learn within different disciplines? (Drake, 1993, pp. 35-36). At this stage, 
a theme is used as a unit overlay for developing concepts and activities 
in several disciplines. Although each individual discipline is easily 
identifiable by teaching strategies and materials, this approach facili- 
tates team planning as teachers work to weave a theme or topic 
through several content areas. 

At the multidisciplinary stage, the focus remains on discipline 
content, but content is revised and adapted for a unit that may last 
from one to six weeks as teachers coordinate instruction around a 
theme or topic. Because the themes or topics selected are generally 
quite broad (e.g., the Renaissance, environmental stewardship, change), 
they provide possibilities for the diversities of many disciplines. For 
this reason, the multidisciplinary approach has often been used as a 
framework for schoolwide units. One faculty in a school housing 
Grades 6-12 designed a multidisciplinary unit on the 1992 presidential 
election. Led by an interdisciplinary team that had been trained in the 
curriculum integration process, teachers in each department and grade 
level met to brainstorm and select activities for the six-week unit. 
Although the duration and depth of the individual teacher s participa- 
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tion varied, every teacher in the building participated in some way in 
this unit. The faculty's response to the unit was typical of the way 
teachers frequently tend to view the multidisciplinary approach. Al- 
though they indicated that students were highly motivated by the 
activities, and that overall "it was a good experience/' most of them 
viewed the unit as an add-on to their curriculum, and some failed to 
see the relevance of the unit activities to their discipline. 

Although the election topic was relevant to the real world, that is 
not always the case with themes chosen for multidisciplinary units. 
There is often a tendency to select artificial or narrow themes that do 
not easily relate to some curricular areas, and that may lead to a 
contrived curriculum. When planning multidisciplinary units, teach- 
ers must be sure to keep the content relevant and vigorous. 

When teachers reach the multidisciplinary stage, changesbegin to 
appear in their instructional and assessment strategies. Although the 
classes remain separate, teachers do need to plan together. Also, these 
units usually include different instructional activities such as student 
projects, group activities, guest speakers, and field trips. Because 
instruction changes, methods of assessment frequently change, with 
teachers adding alternatives to standardized assessments that are 
commonly used in traditional classrooms. Also, because students are 
generally highly motivated by the activities used in this approach, 
classroom culture becomes less competitive, passive, and teacher- 
dominated. Instead, classroom culture is enhanced as students par- 
ticipate in more active and collaborative learning experiences. 

The multidisciplinary stage of integration has several advantages: 
(1) it is a familiar, straightforward model that allows individual disci- 
plines to maintain their identity; (2) it facilitates teacher teaming; (3) it 
motivates students; and (4) it helps students make connections among 
the disciplines. However, it has problems as well. Theme selection 
may be diffKult, and incorporation into some disciplines may be 
forced. There is also a tendency to focus on activities rather than 
concepts. And, finding time for planning may be difficult ifcommon 
planning time is not built into the school schedule. Nevertheless, the 
multidisciplinarv' approach may serve as a catalyst to move the cur- 
riculum toward full integration. 



When planning 
multidisciplinary 
units, teachers must 
be sure to keep the 
content relevant and 
vigorous. 
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Teachers begin to 
use this model by 
setting curricular 
priorities in each 
discipline and find- 
ing the overlapping 
skills, concepts, and 
attitudes across 
disciplines. 



At the middle and 
high school levels, 
partner planning 
and teaching are 
often used at this 
stage of the 
continuum. 



Stage 3: Interdisciplinaiy. Instructional teams cre- 
ate curriculum around overlapping skills, concepts, 
and attitudes. 

^ Key Word: Focusing 



Interdisciplinary. At the interdisciplinary stage, emphasis shifts 
from applying themes to subject areas to focusing on the commonali- 
ties that emerge across disciplines. Also, at the interdisciplinary stage, 
curricular decisions begin to focus on the learner rather than on subject 
content, and emphasis is on metacognition and learning how to learn. 
The guiding question becomes: How can we teach a student higher order 
competencies? (Drake, 1993, p. 38). Teachers begin to use this model by 
setting curricular priorities in each discipline and finding the overlap- 
ping skills, concepts, and attitudes across disciplines. At this stage, 
major content revision occurs, discipline boundaries blur as curricu- 
lum is blended, traditional departmental structures are generally re- 
placed with interdisciplinary teams, and team teaching begins. Teachers 
assume greater control over and responsibility for their curriculum. 
Instead of adhering to curriculum guides and textbooks, interdiscipli- 
nary teams create their own curriculum. 

At the middle and high school levels, partner planning and 
teaching are often used at this stage of the continuum. For example, 
science and math teachers use data collecting, charting, and graphing 
as shared concepts that can be team taught, or a faculty or interdiscipli- 
nary team chooses to focus instruction on problem solving, decision- 
making, and communicating. 

At a middle school, the entire faculty participated in a six-week 
interdisciplinary unit called "Sun'iving in a Changing World." A 
leadership team composed of representatives from each of the school's 
five instructional teams developed a unit focus statement, goals for 
students, and criteria for lesson plans to be developed by each instruc- 
tional team. Their focus statement provides a good example of how an 
interdisciplinary unit might look: 

A unit that will develop the skills of decisionmaking, problem 
solving, and communicating necessary for survival in an 
ever-changin<> world through focused study of the environ- 
ment, technology, multiculturalism, social/economic issues, 
and job skil's. 

Although this focus may be a bit broad for a six-week unit, it neverthe- 
less illustrates faculty understanding and implementation of 
interdisiciplinary curriculum. 
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In another case, a senior high school team composed of two 
English teachers, two social studies teachers, and one chemistry- 
biology teacher who shared a common group of students developed a 
se ^s of interdisciplinary units for the school year. These units 
focused on the generic and metacognitive skills that the team mem- 
bers felt were most needed by their particular students. For instance, 
problem solving, communicating, and decisionmaking were included. 
In addition, these teachers felt that the students in this rural school 
needed to develop greater understandingof other cultures and reduce 
prejudice, so they included a major focus on critical -thinking skills in a 
unit on global awareness and interdependence. The teachers devel- 
oped an attitude survey to determine pre- and post-unit awareness of 
and attitudes toward various cultures and ethnic gi'oups. At the end 
of the six-week unit, students' awareness of other cultures had in- 
creased, and their attitudes of tolerance and understanding of others' 
beliefs had improved. Interestingly, other faculty members learned of 
the team's plans and expressed their interest in participating in the 
unit, and a number of classes across grade levels participated in the 
culminating activity, a "cultural exhibition." 

The interdisciplinary model facilitates integrated learning and on 
integrated core curriculum. It also motivates and enables student 
learning. Forteachers, the intcrdisciplinar\^ model builds interdepart- 
mental understanding and fosters appreciation of staff knowledge 
and expertise. 

Successful use of the interdisciplinary approach requires a kmnvl- 
edgeablc, confident staff. At this stage of integration, a number ot 
changes in instruction and assessment occur. Teachers cannot rely on 
traditional resources such as textbooks when using this approach; 
they must be confident in using multiple learning resources within 
and, perhaps, beyond sch(X')l walls. They begin to develop problem- 
based, student-centered instructional activities that enable students to 
become more collaborative, self-directed learners. 'IVachers at this 
stage also adopt new methods for student assessment that are strm- 
dards-bascd rather than standardized and emphasize process as well 
as product. Assessment is formative as well as summative and 
becomes an ongoing part of the instructional process that is done 
xvith, not tc\ students. Consequently, these changes require less 
teacher direction and more facilitation. As one teacher put it: 'T've 
become a guide on the side instead of a sage on the stage." Finally, 
teachers at this stage work collaboratively because this approach 
requires teams with blocks of planning and teaching time. 



The interdisciplinary 
model facilitates 
integrated learning 
and an integrated 
core curriculum. 



Successful use of the 
interdisciplinary ' 
approach requires a 
knowledgeable, 
confident staff. 
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Integrated curricu- 
lum is built on 
subject-transcendant 
themes that are 
related to real-life 
issues, questions, 
and concerns. 



Curriculum at this 
stage becomes 
holistic. 



Stage 4: Integrated. With student input, instmc- 
tional teams design curriculum around real-life is- 
sues, questions, and concerns. 

^Keyword: Blending 



Integrated. The next stage on the continuum buiWs on successful 
interciisciplinary work. "Moving from interdisciplinary to integrated 
curriculum requires teachers to make a hindamental shift in their 
thinking about how and what students should learn" (Brazee & 
Capelutti, 1994, p. 4). Because of this challenge, some teachers never 
move into this stage. However, integrated curriculum exists in schools 
where teachers have been successful with interdisciplinary work and 
wish to build on student interest and motivation. 

Integrated curriculum is built on subject-transcendant themes 
that are related to real-life issues, questions, and concerns. Themes are 
generally named by teachers. However, an important change in the 
way curriculum decisions are made occurs at this stage: students also 
become curriculum writers. After themes are selected, students are 
asked to raise questions about the themes and identify related issues 
that are important to them. In other cases, students identify the themes 
and teachers clarify them. Teachers then select activities for address- 
ing the questions and issues that relate to the theme and also deter- 
mine methods of assessment. Of course, teachers must decide what 
students should learn before this process begins in order to assure that 
essential concepts and skills arc included. 

Teams that have reached the integrated stage devote a block of 
time to studying a problem or issue such as "How will the environ- 
ment sun'ive in the 21st century?" Six or seven units compose the full- 
year curriculum, and generally at least half of the school day is spent in 
integrated instructional blocks. During these large blocks, students 
pursue topics, develop skills, and work in various groups on activities 
that involve serious, in-depth consideration. 

Curriculum at this stage becomes holistic. Subject boundaries are 
dissolved, although the essential knowledge and skills of the various 
disciplines are "repositioned in the context of significant personal- 
social issues" (Beane, 1993, p. 19). Learning is concept-oriented rather 
than subject-oriented. Student assessment is almost entirely perfor- 
mance-based, and students participate in peer and self-assessment. 
As a result, classroom culture is active, collaborative, student-cen- 
tered, and self-directed. 
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The process one high school used illustrates the development of 
integrated curriculum, Prior to engaging students in selecting themes, 
the faculty identified and defined eight concepts they felt were essen- 
tial for all students to understand: systems, diversity, structure/ 
function, change, balance, sustainability, interdependence, and valu- 
ing. Next, they determined seven skills for which students v/ould 
need to demonstrate mastery: effective communication, critical think- 
ing; creativity, interpersonal skills and ethical conduct, global respon- 
sibility and cross-cultural awareness, wellness, and information 
processing. Each integrated unit addressed several of the seven 
essential concepts and provided opportunities for students to acquire 
and practice all seven essential skills. For instance, "Living in the 
Future," a theme selected by students, focused on the concepts of 
survival, change, interdependence, and valuing. Several skill-devel- 
opment activities were then generated for each concept. For example, 
to gain understanding of the survival concept, students were asked to 
(1) research family histories; (2) research options to prevent or delay 
dying; and (3) gather and analyze data on gangs, violence, accidents, 
and disease. Each of the activities in the unit provided opportunities 
for students to demonstrate mastery of several of the essential skills. 

Teachers who have integrated the curriculuni have, no doubt, 
participated in serious conversations with their colleagues about what 
is really important for students to know, be able to do, and be like as a 
result of their schooling. They have focused curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment on those essentials, and they have discarded trom the 
curriculuni what was not essential. 

Beane (19^)3) describes some of the characteristics and conditic<ns 
of an integrated curriculum. Realizing the extremity of the change 
required to reach this stage of integration, he says we ha\ e to believe 
that the stories of teachers who try this approach will encourage others 

to do SO. 

Since knowledge and skill are not identified along subject 
lines, teachers who have seen themselves as specialists are 
asked literally to leave their teaching certificates at the class- 
room doors and enter instead as "teachers" in a generic sense, 
whose work is to help young people "search for self and social 
meaning." This implies that the knowledge and skills they 
will be involved with u-ill be both brcxul and gL-noral, and 
without defined scope and sequence or e\'en specified subject 
slots in the daily schedule, (p. 21) 



Teachers who have 
integrated the 
curriculum have, no 
doubt, participated 
in serious conversa- 
tions with their 
colleagues about 
what is really impor- 
tant for students to 
know, be able to do, 
and be like as a 
result of their school- 
ing. 
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Stage 5: Transdisciplinary. Students and teachers 
jointly develop curriculum that prepares students 
for the unknowns of the future. 

Key Word: Transcending 



In the transdisci- 
plinary approach, the 
curriculum is orga- 
nized into broad 
themes that students 
identify using a 
structured process. 



Transdisciplinary. The transdisciplinar)' approach represents 
the highest level of curriculum integration. It differs from the inte- 
grated approach in three ways: (1) who makes primar\^ curnculum 
decisions, (2) how curriculum decisions are made, and (3) where 
learning takes place. 



tion: 



Drake (1993) describes the highest s.tai^e of curriculum integra- 
i: 

The transdisciplinar}' curnculum is based on the c]uestion: 
How can irc teach student:^ to be productive citize}i> tn the future? 
Learning takes place in a real-life or cultural context, and lite 
skills, such as change management, perseverance, and confi- 
dence are paramount. Content is determined by student 
interests, and the instructional theme (e.g., law, environment, 
social issues) is usually selected jointly by students and teach- 
ers, rather than by predetermined curriculum guidelines, 
(p. 41) 

The process for designing the transdisciplinary curriculum is 
similar to that used in developing the integrated curriculum. How- 
ever, the roles of teacher and student are different. In the 
transdisciplinary approach, the curriculum is organized into broad 
themes that students identify using a structured process. Thcae themes 
then become the focus for all learning. While sti'dcnts continue to 
work with teachers and peers in ways similar to those described in the 
integrated approach, they also learn to wurr. in small groups and alone 
on a variety of learning activities (Brazce & Capelluti, 1994). Teachers 
must fir determine their own expectations for the curriculum based 
on skills, content, and attitudes that have been identified at the local 
school by students, parents, administrators, teachers, and others. 

There are, of course, other foci for a transdisciplinary' curriculum. 
Brady (as cited in Drake, 1993) recommends that educators transcend 
themes to a broader curriculum that offers a systematic model of 
reality that reflects the real world. He suggests there are five major 
aspects of reality: environment, humans, ways of acting, ways of 
thinking, and how these aspects interconnect. Rather than teach 
chemistry or history, teachers help students make sense of human 
experience. 
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In the transdisciplinary curriculum, learning often lakes place 
beyond the school walls as students are engaged in apprenticeships, 
mentorships, career shadowing, service learning, and other commu- 
nity-based activities. Assessment is ongoing, based on authentic 
performances, and often requires self-evaluation as well as instructor 
and /or mentor evaluation. Students are expected to apply broad, 
essential learnings in a practical setting and to reflect on the quality of 
their efforts. Teachers "teach" as facilitators or mentors who (1) assist 
students in reflecting on their learning experiences and in gaining 
understanding, (2) tutor, and (3) monitor student progress. 

At an alternati^'e high school in Michigan, a transdisciplinary 
curriculum focuses on student-generated research and learning plans. 
Students select three subject areas that interest them (e.g., math, sci- 
ence, electronics), then look for ways to interrelate their chosen sub- 
jects with the school theme. Studentssettheirowngoalsand design a 
plan for how they will accomplish them, and faculty consult and 
advise during all stages of the process. Students engage in as many 
realistic learning activities as possible, using the community as a 
resource and applying what they learn in the classroom to real-world 
problems. Although students create their own goals and determine 
activities and timelines for reaching them, these goals must meet throe 
requirements: (1) goals are reasonable for everyone involved, (2) they 
fulfill critera for demonstrating mastery of the school's six core com- 
petencies, and (3) they are approved by a teacher. 

The advantages of the transdisciplinary approach are obvious: 

(1) students engage in meaningful exploration of real-life issues; 

(2) students develop a whole range of generic cognitive processes t hat 
can be used outside the classroom; and (3) through these processes, 
students learn to construct their own knowledge about the world in 
which they live. 

The difficulties of employing a transdisciplinar\' approach are 
equally obvious: (1) educators need to be comfortable with an un- 
structured curriculum, (2) they need unstructured blocks of time and 
easy access to the community, (3) they need the cooperation and 
assistance of the community, and (4) they need to have moved beyond 
the confines of the disciplines in their view of teaching and learning. 

Alttiough a transdisciplinary curriculum may be most desirable 
to prepare students for the unknowns of the future, teachers must 
arrive at this stage incrementally. Tho transdisciplinary curriculum 
generally evolves only after teams of tcachors have \vorked together 
on the design and implementation of integrated curriculum over a 
period of time. 

While a number of researchers and edu rators, including myselt, 
purport that higher levels of integration increase student motivation. 



In the transdisciplin- 
ary curriculum, 
learning often takes 
place beyond the 
school walls as stu- 
dents are engaged 
in aoprenticeships, 
mentorships, career 
shadowing, service 
learning, and other 
connniunity-based 
activities. 
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What school faculties 
need to understand 
is that curriculum 
integration should 
not be an all or 
nothing proposition. 



engagement in Lttrnin^*, performance^ and preparation for the real 
world, they nonetheless recognize the obstacles to attaining full cur- 
riculum integration and to utilizingintcrdisciplinary teanis. Theyalso 
believe that a quality educational experience includes both discipline- 
field and integrated perspectives. What school faculties need to un- 
derstand is that curriculum integration should not be an all or nothing 
proposition. Higher levels of integration generally evolve when teams 
experience success and comfort with the new ways of teaching that arc 
inherent in these designs. Schools may concurrently employ a number 
of designs; they may also begin at any of the stages with the goal in 
mind of achieving comfort v/ith one design before moving up the 
continuum. \n any case^ there are no recipes or easy answers. What 
educators must not do is tr>' to jam the concept of an integrated 
curriculum into a subject-centered structure or begin the process of 
curriculum integration without the proper support structures in place. 
Faculties should engage in thoughttul conversations about curricu- 
lum and interdisciplinary teamed instruction before jumping to an 
implementation solution. The purpose of this bcxik is to stimulate 
conversation about integrated curriculum and to assist with theimple- 
mentation-decisionmaking process for interdisciplinary teamed in- 
struction. 



Conclusion 



Educators who embark on the journey toward curriculum inte- 
gration must be prepared to let go of "sacred cows," to take risks, and 
to meet challenges. For many, the journey will be chaotic; for some it 
will be exhilarating; for others it will be impossible. 

Fullan and Miles (1992) use the metaphor ot journey to describe 
educational change, acknowledging that it is a process of moving 
largely through uncharted territory. Similarly, Drake (1993) compares 
the "Journey of the Hero" to five stages of developing integrated 
curriculum. 

The heroes as curriculum writers hear a call to adventure and 
enter the world of integrated curriculum. They leave behind 
traditional methods of curriculum development and experi- 
ence endings accompanied by loss. This is followed by a 
struggle as they encounter anxiety, conflict, and the excite- 
ment of stepping into the unknown. Finally/ they reach the 
reward and personal satisfaction of truly understanding how 
to integrate the curriculum, The last stage is senncc where the 
heroe^, feeling fulfilled, share what they have learned with 
other interested educators, (pp. 6-7) 

Section H of this book will help your faculty determine their 
readiness to begin the journey. 
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Assessing Your Readiness for 
Curriculum Integration 

Condition One: Collaborative School 
Culture 

Condition Two: Compatible Core Beliefs 
Condition Three: Supports for Change 
Condition Four: Facilitating Structures 
Conclusion 



Section II: 
Assessing Your Readiness for 
Curriculum Integration 



Implementing interdisciplinary teamed instruction affects all of 
the key components of schooling: organization and management, 
curriculum, instruction, assessment, and school culture. To modify 
these "sacred cows," your staff may need to overcome barriers that are 
deeply rooted in their assumptions about learning and teaching. 

This section of the book will help you answer some important 
questions: 

• How committed and prepared areyour staff to implement changes 
in curriculum, instruction, and assessment? 

• What mental models and organizational stmctures must be present 
to support your change efforts? 

What conditions arc conducive to implementing curriculum inte- 
gration? 

What structures should be in place before you begin implement- 
ing interdisciplinary teamed instruction? 

Failure to consider such questions could result in frustrated efforts that 
have little chance to succeed. If your staff are to develop new para- 
digms, it may be necessary to examine needs and attitudes, recognize 
potential problems, propose solutions, and identify supports before 
beginning the change process. 

Before making the decision to begin curriculum integration,- your 
faculty should take time to explore interdisciplinary teamed instruc- 
tion and its implications for school change. Faculty members should 
assess their readiness and decide collectively whether to buy in to 
curriculum integration. Through this process, they commit to work- 
ing together on implementation and to determining ways to promote 
understanding and acceptance of the inevitable changes that are part 
of the integration process. 

Both Conley (1993) and Murphy (1^)91) identify the teaching- 
learning process as the core activity of education. Rather significant 
alterations in the structures of schools, or what Conley defines as 
supporting and enabling variables, are necessary to enhance reform ot 
the teaching-learning process. Without a collaborative school culture, 
shared beliefs, supports for change, facilitating structures, and, most 



An integrated school 
looks and feels very 
different from a 
traditional one. 
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importantly, the desire to change the status quo of teaching and 
learning at your school, progress toward integration will be severely 
hampered. 

The following pages present four cond itions that are conducive to 
curriculum integration and teamed instruction. By examining the 
extent to which each of these conditions is present in your school, you 
will be able to identify areas in which your school is already well 
prepared forcurriculum integration and teamed instruction, as well as 
any areas where change is needed. 



Collaborative meth- 
ods of working — 
sharing ideas, re- 
sponsibilities, and 
decisions — result in 
balanced perspec- 
tives and better 
choices. 



hi a shared-influence setting, teachers have less indi- 
vidual autonomy because the pressure to do tlwigs differ- 
ently comes from a source that they need to respond 
to — their peers. The loss of individual autonomy is offset, 
hoiuever, by the collective ability to do thi}igs on belialfof 
student learning that the teacher was not able to do in 
isolation. 

Tom Donahoe (1993) 



Condition One; Collaborative School Culture 

The changes described under condition one "represent a funda- 
mental reconceptualization of school climate — a shift from an empha- 
sis on its physical factors and toward a focus on its human elements" 
(Murphy, 1991, p. 63). These changes enable implementation of cur- 
riculum integration. 



Isolation or Collaboration? 

The architectural features of secondary schools — individual build- 
ings, cracker-box classrooms, and isolated portables — contribute to a 
culture of isolation and individualism. Isolation gives teachers a 
degree of protection to exercise professional judgment, but it cuts 
them off from ongoing feedback, praise, and new ideas from their 

peers. Without ongoing dialogue, teachers 
can learn little from their colleagues; there- 
fore, they arc not in a strong position to 
experiment and improve. RosenhoItz(1989) 
describes schools with cultures of isolation 
as stuck (learning impoverished). In these 
schools, students exhibit lower levels of 
achievement, teachers work alone, and 
change and improvement are not encour- 
aged by administrators. 



The organizational culture is different 
in an integrated school. In secondary schools, an interdisciplinary 
team approach is essential to planning, delivering, and evaluating 
integrated curriculum. This means that the culture or context of 
teaching becomes collaborative, rather than isolated. Collaborative 
methods of working with peers, supervisors, parents, and students — 
sharing ideas, responsibilities, and decisions — result in balanced per- 
spectives and better choices. In an integrated school, individuals may 
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lose a certain amount of autonomy; on the other hand, they experience 
reduced feelings of isolation, and they gain emotional support and 
intellectual insight from their teammates and others. Rosenholtz 
describes schools with collaborative cultures as moving (learning en- 
riched). In these effective schools, collaboration is linked with norms 
and opportunities for continuous improvement and career-long learn- 
ing. 

Interdisciplinary teamed instruction seeks to eliminate indiindu- 
alism (habitual patterns of working alone) but not individuality (voic- 
ing of disagreement, opportunity for solitude, and experiences of 
personal meaning), which can be a source of dynamic group learning 
(Fullan & Hargreaves, 1991). However, those who have developed 
collaborative school cultures attest to the challenges involved. Col- 
laboration is not easy to achieve, because individualism and isolation 
are inherent in the culture of schools and in the traditional roles of 
teachers and principals. Many educators have never worked in a 
collaborative environment; some may resist the change from priva- 
tism to coUegiality because they are moving into unknown waters. For 
most, the benefits of collaboration outweigh the barriers. 

Collaboration among students and between students and teach- 
ers also is evident in an integrated school. Traditionally, classrooms 
have been competitive and individualized, with students working 
alone and competing against each other for grades. In an integrated 
school, cooperation is valued and student-to-student interaction is 
encouraged. Moreover, teachers become facilitators or coaches rather 
than classroom directors. In short, the focus of an integrated school is 
on learning, not on teaching. 




Ul keeps me from 
feeling isolated in my 
classroom. 

— Virginia teacher 




One very important 
change is a nciv 
dialogue among 
teachers across curric- 
ulums. 

—Virginia teacher 




[With ITl] there is a continued discourse on the 
improvement of instruction: a movement away 
from isolationism to the benefits of globally agreed 
upon goals for student learning. 



— Virginia principal 



Dissolving the boundaries— Plannmg for Cumculum Integration m Middle and Seconoary Schools 



/ rcalh/ believe that we're too slow to bring certain understand- 
ings bito all of our work, because we'ue <^ot these disciplinary 
boundaries. We've got these professional boundaries that ive 
never challenge and zoe never breach. They're just artifacts put 
there by tradition, 

Sharon Robinson, Assistant Secrcta^, 
U.S. Department of Education 



Teachers in an 
integrated school no 
longer think of 
therp': 'es as sub- 
ject specialists, but 
as generalists who 
organize learning 
activities around 
essential questions, 
themes, or concepts. 



Dissolving the Boundaries 

Change in school organization may be necessary to achieve inter- 
disciplinary collaboration. In a traditional school, the most common 
organizational structure is the subject department. Many secondary 
teachers identify themselves not just as teachers, but as teachers of 
particular subjects (e.g., an English teacher, a mathematics teacher, 
etc.). In the everyday lifeof traditional schools, subject identities may 
have larger meaning in terms of status differentiation: academic over 
vocational, or math and science as most rigorous. These identities and 
status systems may become tied to particular classrooms, scheduling 
priorities, grouping patterns, etc. (Beane, 1993). The result in some 
schools is a "balkanized teacher culture — a culture made up of sepa- 
rate and sometimes coi'Ttpcting groups, jockeying for position and 
supremacy like loosely connected, independent city-states" (Fullan & 
Hargreaves, 1991, p. 52). 

In an integrated school, teachers dissolve department boundaries 
and work together in grade-level or multiage interdisciplinary' teams 
generally composed of three, four, or more teachers. These teams 
share a common group ot students, sometimes for longer than one 
year. Teachers in an integrated school no longer think of themselves as 
subject specialists, but as generalists who organize learning activities 
around essential questions, themes, or concepts. Their subject areas 
become sources of knowledge and skill that can be applied to larger 
purposes. 

Principals of integrated schools facilitate team building and col- 
laboration by providing block time for teamed instruction, common 
planning time for instructional teams, and instructional space that 
puts team members in close proximity and allows for flexibility in 
learning activities (e.g., large- and small-group space). Teams also 
receive training in team processes, feedback on their performance, and 
recognition foi their accc^mplishments as they build interdependence, 
commitment to shared responsibility, and accountability as a unit. 
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Reflection 

Everything and everybody is connected. Everything af- 
fects everything else. No matter how different, no matter 
how far away, we are all part of an interconnected 
whole. ..the fact is that no real division can be found be- 
tween ourselves, other people, and the world around us — 
unless we create it in our minds. (Land & jarman, as cited 
in Fullan,1993, p. 98) 

How would you describe communication upwards, 
downwards, and horizontally in your school? 

What boundaries have been created between teachers 
in various disciplines in your school? Between teach- 
ers and administrators? Between teachers and stu- 
dents? Between staff and community? 

What are the benefits of dissolving these boundaries? 



ITI has given me the 
chance to begin build' 
ing a curricuhim that 
is not limited by the 
artificial boundaries 
of subject areas and 
specific leartiing 
standards. 

— Virginia teacher 
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Incompatible beliefs 
or philosophies have 
been cited by teach- 
er teams, and by 
their administrators, 
as a major hin- 
drance to Imple- 
menting interdiscipli- 
nary teamed instruc- 
tion. 



In the integrated 
curriculum, subject 
matter is not 
discarded; rather, it 
is honed, reposi- 
tioned, and focused 
on essential content, 
skills, and attitudes 
that are identifiea at 
the local level by 
teachers, students, 
parents, and 
administrators. 



Condition Two: Compatible Core Beliefs 

To create a collaborative school culture, initiate changes in school 
organization, and adopt new views of curriculuna, a school commu- 
nity must identify and share common beliefs about teaching and 
learning. These beliefs are sometimes referred to as core values. Once 
the school's core values have been identified — through a process that 
encourages input from the total school community (students, parents, 
staff) — the next step is to develop a clear vision of what the school is 
trying to become. From this shared vision, a mission and specific goals 
can evolve. 

The importance of compatible core beliefs must remain para- 
mount as faculties determine their readiness to initiate curriculum 
integration. Principals must also consider the compatibility of core 
beliefs when they assign teachers to instructional teams. Incompatible 
beliefs or philosophies have been cited by teacher teams, and by their 
administrators, as a major hindrance to implementing interdiscipli- 
nary teamed instruction. The following beliefs provide a framework 
that supports interdisciplinary teamed instruction. 

Less is More 

A hallmark of curriculum integration is Sizer's (1984) concept of 
"less is more" (p. 89). While the traditional curriculum emphasizes 
breadth — coverage of a wide range of information, usually in a discon- 
nected manner — Sizer believes that curricular decisions should be 
directed toward students' attempts to gain mastery of essential skills 
and concepts rather than by teachers' efforts to cover content. An 
integrated approach provides depth: it covers fewer topics in a more 
thorough and connected manner. It reflects the strengths of its teach- 
ers, the cultural and social makeup of its community, the rhythm of the 
school year or day, and what students find meaningful and interest- 
ing. In the integrated curriculum, subject matter is not discarded; 
rather, it is honed, repositioned, and focused on essential content, 
skills, and attitudes that art identified at the local level by teachers, 
students, parents, and administrators. 

In an integrated school, "less is more" applies to the overall 
curricularofferingsas well. Traditionally, educators have been more 
willing to add courses to cover a never-ending array of state and 
district requirements than they have been to limit or integrate them. 
This phenomenon, called course proliferation, was discussed by Powell, 
Farrar, & Cohen (1985) in Vw Shopping Mall High Schooi In an inte- 
grated s^nool, teams of teachers plan ways to integrate new require- 
ments into their program. For example, comprehensive health 
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education may be incorporated into integrated social studies and 
science courses; or fine arts requirements may be met through an 
interdisciplinary team approach to humanities instruction that inte- 
grates literature, writing, the arts, and history. 

Today, many schools are making progress toward integration of 
academic and vocational courses. By so doing, they are not only 
streamlining their curricular offerings, but also are offering students 
increased opportunities to study topics of interest in depth and to 
apply knowledge gained in one class to work in ano»-her. Dempster 
(1993) summarizes this core concept of curriculum integration: 

...truly effective learning requires frequent distributed prac- 
tice, and this can only be achieved by reducing the size of . 
the existing curriculum, which is dangerously overstuffed, 
(p. 437) 

Related to the concept of less is more is the belief that the principal 
and teachers should perceive themselves first as generalists (teachers 
and scholars in general education) and next as specialists (experts in a 
particular discipline). This belief promotes a sense of commitment to 
the entire school and minimizes or eliminates individualism and 
balkanization (Fullan & Hargreaves, 1991). 



How We Teach Is As Important As 
What We Teach 

As the continuum in Section I (p. 8) of this book indicates when 
curriculum becomes more fully integrated, instruction generally be- 
comes more constructivist. Students arc involved not only in deter- 
mining topics for study, but also in learning activities that enable them 
to construct a range of understanding performances around a topic 
(Perkins, 1991). An integrated curriculum emphasizes transfer of 
knowledge across disciplines and to the real world as it engages 
students and encourages connection making. Content knowledge 
and process skills (e.g., communicating, problem solving, decision- 
making) comprise equal shares of an integrated curriculum. Because 
students learn best by doing the real tiling, project- or problem-based 
learning, which requires students to use higher-order thinking skills 
and to apply knowledge in real-life contexts, replaces textbooks and 
lectures as the primary teaching strategy. These core beliefs about 
how we teach influence (1) teaching style, (2) learning environment, 
(3) student assessment, and (4) classroom culture. 

Teaching style. One of Ted Sizer's Nine Principles of Essential 
Schools states: 

The governing metaphor of the school should be student as 
worker, rather than the more familiar metaphor of teacher as 



Vve thought more 
about what students 
need and not what I 
want to tell them. Vve 
done more since I've 
been with the ITI 
program in soliciting 
xvhat students want to 
leant. 

— Virginia teacher 



In an integrated 
school, teams of 
teachers plan ways 
to integrate new 
requirements into 
their program. 



2/ 
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In an integrated 
school, the teacher's 
role becomes that of 
facilitator or mentor 
for student learning. 



^^^^^ 



Students shoived 
significant improve- 
ment ^ greater interest 
in self-directed re- 
search and learning, 

— Virginia 
administrator 



deliverer of instructional services. Accordingly, a prominent 
pedagogy will be coaching, to provoke students to learn how 
to learn and thus to teach themselves. 

For many teachers, this core belief represents a radical and difficult 
change. Teachers, for the most part, are accustomed to directing their 
classrooms, which frequently translates into students reading, listen- 
ing to teachers talk, and completing workbook pages. In an integrated 
school, the teacher's role becomes that of facilitator or mentor for 
student learning. This change evolves from the belief that students 
discover their own potential through work that provides autonomy 
and responsibility coupled with coaching, support, and the freedom to 
take risks and make mistakes. Coincidentally, principals must follow 
the same belief as they transfer curricular and instructional decision- 
making to interdisciplinary teams! 

Learning environment. Because application of knowledge is an 
important element of instruction in an integrated curriculum, students 
are frequently engaged in activities that take place beyond the class- 
room walls. Service learning, apprenticeships, career shadowing, 
community-based study, and cultural experiences are but a few of the 
possibilities for learning in an alternative setting that an integrated 
curriculum may provide. Boundaries betw^een school and community 
dissolve as more advanced levels of integration are attained. This 
belief has important implications for school-community relations; 
school-business par crships; daily, weekly, and yearly schedules; 
course structure; student-teacher relationships; and other aspects of 
schooling. 

Student assessment. When curriculum includes both content 
knowledge and process skills — and learning context and activities 
depart from the traditional classroom-based, te icher-centered ap- 
proach — it seems natural to assume that the purpose and methods of 
assessment, as well as the evaluator of students' work, will change. In 
a traditional classroom, the purpose of student assessment is 
summative — to determine a grade; in an integrated classroom, stu- 
dent assessment becomes an ongoing component of instruction that 
guides the process of teaching and learning. The methods for assess- 
ment in the traditk)nal classroom are generally standardized and 
product-oriented, but a core belief of integrated instruction is that 
student outcomes can be defined and measured in alternative ways. 
Assessment methods become increasingly performance-based in an 
integrated classroom. As students take more responsibility for their 
learning, and learning takes place in settings outside the classroom, 
the evaluation is not always done solely by the teacher. Frequently, a 
mentor or a panel of evaluators, including community representa- 
tives, may participate in evaluating student performances, exhibi- 
tions, or portfolios. Self- and peer assessment are used more extensively 
as well. 
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Classroom culture. Paralleling core beliefs about curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment are beliefs about classroom culture. Es- 
sentially, these beliefs are related to climate, student role, and s . jdent- 
teacher relationship. The traditional classroom culture is passive, 
dependent, and competitive: students are passive recipients of infor- 
mation; dependent on the teacher for knowledge and direct learning, 
and they compete with their peers for recognition and rewards— 
generally grades. As the curriculum becomes more fully integrated, 
classroom culture becomes more active, collaborative, and self-di- 
rected: students are actively engaged in self-directed learning, and 
they collaborate with peers and teachers to construct knowledge. 



All Students Can Learn 

Because it \s considered politically correct, this belief often ap- 
pears in school vision statements and other philosophical documents; 
however, it is not necessarily a true assumption of all educators and 
parents. Many have come to expect that some students will not be 
successful in school. They have reinforced that expectation by track- 
ing these students into remedial or less-challenging classes, or by 
placingthem in alternative schools. Although 
many schools are detrackingand promoting 
inclusion and collaborative models that inte- 
grate special, remedial, and general educa- 
tion, many educators and parents are 
'skeptical about the success of these models. 



With students in- 
volved, I think we are 
seeing more creatiznty 
and higher levels of 
thinking in the 
projects we are giving 
than. 

— Virginia teacher 



\'^hai'i^ challenging to different students ivill be 
different, but the role of educatio}i is to challenge 
all ^tudent^. 

Sharon Robinson, .Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Education 



Thayer (1994) suggests that such expec- 
tations f^nd skepticism may come from the 

belief that learning should occur at an established rate, generally by 
grade level or age (i.e., students learn to read in first grade; they study 
chemistry in high school). To the contrary, children learn develop- 
mentally, and some learn these things earlier or later than others. We 
also tend to think of certain classes (e.g., algebra, chemistry, and 
foreign language) as only for college-bound students, rather than as 
subjects that can be taught in different ways so that all students can 
learn and use their concepts. Fortunately, we now knov/ that accelera- 
tion, attention to multiple ways of knowing, and teaching by connec- 
tion making can replace remediation. And teachers who have worked 
on interdisciplinary teams report that curriculum integration im- 
proves student performance, particularly for lower achievers. 

In an integrated school, student performance goals apply to all 
students, but the means to these goals var\' as the students themselves 
vary. .Achieving the goals requires high expectations from teachers, 
administrators, and parents as well as active involvement by the 



o 



ITI isn't just for a set 
group of students. It's 
for ^\\ of them. Tfmj 
all get it. 

— Virginia teacher 
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learners. Instructional practice is tailor-made to meet the needs of 
every group of students, and the various talents and expertise of team 
members are employed as means to help all students succeed. Par- 
ents, too, promote student success by supporting learning at school 
and at home. 




As you reflect on the core beliefs that support curriculum 
integration and teamed instruction, and compare them to 
the core beliefs that are predominant in your school, keep in 
mind that change takes time. Letting goof old beliefs and 
traditions is painful. Integrating the curriculum isn't "the 
way we've always done it." Changing educational belief 
systems requires time to examine our core values and to 
explore new paradigms. Endings must be recognized and 
respected. 

• What attitudes, knowledge, and skills are graduates of 
your school expected to demonstrate? 

What percentage of your students achieve these goals? 

What core beliefs may need to change in order to pro- 
mote success for all? 

• Which of the core beliefs discussed above will find 
widestacceptance with your school community? Which 
will present the greatest challenge to consensus? 
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Condition Three: Supports for Change 



When teachers in the Appalachia Educational Laboratory's (AEL) 
Interdisciplinary Teamed Instruction (III) project were asked to iden- 
tify the necessary conditions for successful ITI implementation, they 
mentioned both supports for change and facilitating structures. Al- 
though these conditions are identified in other literature about change 
and seem to make intuitive sense, the experience of ITI practitioners is 
further reason for their inclusion. The following discussion centers on 
four essential supports for change: (1) readiness for change, (2) a 
nurturing work environment, (3) supportive leadership, and (4) ongo- 
ing professional development in ITI concepts and processes. Research 
suggests that these resources are critical to successful implementation 
of curriculum integration. 



Readiness for Change 

Wiieiher the nation's classrooms loill be restructured depends on 
whether educators loill make the ciianges asked of theni--<} vast 
process of adaptation that must be accotuplished teacher by teacher, 
school by school. 

Robert Evans (1993) 

Openness, flexibility, creativity, and vision are characteristics most 
often described by those who have taken the journey toward curricu- 
lum integration as necessary for completing it successfully. Given the 
same resources, training, and support, different teams of teachers do 
not always reach the same level of success in implementing 111 
Generally, a team's success depends largely on three factors: (1) dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo of learning and teaching in their 
school, (2) willingness to consider new alternatives, and (3) openness 
to the opinions of their team members. Change seldom occurs when 
there is satisfaction with the status quo. 

In an article in the Journal of the Nezo England League of Middle 
Schools, authors Brazee and Capelluti (1994, Spring) provide the in- 
sight of three outstanding principals engaged in curriculum integra- 
tion. Oneof the questions asked of the principals was: WImt arc the 
ingredients/assets/beliefs tliat a teacher must possess to be successful with 
curriculum integration? (p. 26) 

Following are the three principals' perspectives. 

(1) There must be a commitment, an excitement to change, to do 
things differently. There must be a belief that an integrated 
curriculum is a more effective way to develop learners and 



Change seldom 
occurs when there is 
satisfaction with the 
status quo. 
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Real dmige is always personal, organizational change 
alimys }mns taking. 

Robert Evans (1993) 



Approximately 10-20 
percent of most 
school faculties are 
eager to initiate 
educational change. 



thinkers. There must also be a w^illingness to spend extra time 
that is required to move to an integrated curriculun . 

(2) Teachers must see that there are advantages to an integrated 
cumculum....Peers are the best at showing peers that it works. 
Teachers should also read about why it niakes sense, how 
learning happens. ...Teachers should also be aware that there 
are roadblocks and should talk with teachers who have over- 
come these barriers. The support for this work comes from 
looking at different ways teachers work together. 

(3) Teachers must be team players, willing to work collaboratively 
to reach consensus. They must be lifelong 
learners, willing to try new approaches. 
Teachers need toadjusttothe facilitator role 
rather than a disseminator role. They must 
be flexible and willing to adapt to constantly 
changing schedules, and willing to share 

knowledge. They must like and believe in hands-on activities 
for and with students. And finally, they must support coop- 
erative learning approaches. 

Most importantly, the authors conclude, teachers n'lust be- 
lieve that integration is in the best interest of students and is 
the approach that best fits with what is known about good 
teaching and learning, (p. 28) 

Teachers and principals in AEL's ITI project offered similar per- 
spectives when asked to describe behaviors that seemed to facilitate 
implementation of ITI. Facilitating behaviors most often mentioned 
were flexibility, a willingness to try new things, risk taking, open- 
mindedness, teamwork, effective communication, and compromis- 
ing. 

When administrators in the project were asked about the most 
difficult components of ITI to implement, the most frequently men- 
tioned was team building. For example, some reported that strong 
personalities of team memuers clashed, or philosophical differences 
about instructional delivery sometimes posed problems for the team. 
Lack of collegial skills and commitment from team members also were 
described as hindering ITI. 

Approximately 10-20 percent of most schc ol faculties are eager to 
initiate educational change. These educators investigate new practices 
through reading professional journals, attending conferences, and 
talking with their colleagues. They are probably already aware of 
curriculum integration and teamed instruction and may i^ven be ex- 
perimenting with them. However, the remaining 80-90 percent of the 
faculty may be passive, some even reticent, in regard to educational 
change. 
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While many teachers embrace change, others do not. To build 
commitment to an innovation among those who must implement it 
requires a vital school culture that affirms its members. If the culture 
.also supports risk talcing, teachers are more w^illing to i nnovate (Evans, 
1993), 



Nurturing Work Environment 

If ice want to improi'C schools, ivc must risk doing things diticrently 
this September than zvc did Inst September. Neic ideas are a >ig}^ of 
life, 

Roland Barth (1990) 



Change efforts are most successful in a 
nurturing work environment that is open to 
improvement, encourages risk taking, and 
provides recognition and rewards. Teach- 
ers who integrate curriculum must be 
stretched and supported in their efforts by 
parents, administrators, and colleagues. 
They must be encou raged to take risks, pro- 
tected by a safety net of shared responsibility, provided with feedback 
on their efforts, and recognized for their accomplishments. 

Mutual trust and respect between role groups also is necessary for 
any school improvement to occur. Teachers must feel that they are 
honored for their expertise within the school, as well as within the 
district, the parent community, and other significant groups. Respect 
and trust build the professional commitment and cooperation re- 
quired for a collaborative school culture. Adn^inistrators can do much 
to promote collaboration and trust within the school community; 
however, teachers need to boost their own status by reaching out to 
gain support from colleagues, administrators, parents, and others, 
rather than always waiting for someone else to promote their efforts. 

Because interdisciplinary education generally falls outside the 
norms of the culture of the school or school system, support from key 
individuals and groups will be necessary to launch and sustain the 
program (Jacobs, 1989). 

A principal, curriculum director, superintendent, or school board 
member may be in a position to afford or withhold support for 
curriculum integration. Tradition-bound colleagues may try to dis- 
courage others through peer pressure. Some parents, too, can be 
inhospitable to change and exert their own kind of pressure. Finally, if 
the integrated program is elective, students may not sign up. All of 
these situations can be demoralizing and discouraging to interdisci- 
plinary tean; n^embers. 



Studejits icon't learn aud teacher^ry won't collaborate if 
thexj don 't feci respected. Chmigc involves the heart as 
ivell as the head. 

Tony Wagner (1993) 



Political support- 
primarily from col- 
leagues, parents, 
and supervisors — is 
necessary for suc- 
cessful implementa- 
tion and mainte- 
nance of any inno- 
vation. 
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Like a gardener I plant 
seeds, and as a sup- 
porter I give infortna- 
tion, 

— Connecticut principal 



o 



Vie administrator 
removes barriers and 
supports teachers' 
work, 

— Florida principal 



o 



Our adm in is tra tors 
have not only 
encouraged us to 
implement ITl they 
have provided an 
atmosphere ivhere 
risk taking is not 
something to fear, 

— Virginia teacher 



Political support — primarily from colleagues, parents, and super- 
visors — is necessary for successful implementation and maintenance 
of any innovation. One of the best ways to launch a support-building 
effort is to include representatives from central office, parents, and 
students in faculty meetings and professional development sessions 
that focus on integration. Seek their ideas as well as their support! 



Supportive Leadership 

Teachers consistently identify administrative commitment and 
support as the most essential condition for successful ITI implementa- 
tion. Although administrators are primarily responsible for provid- 
ing the facilitating structures — such as adequate budget, time, and 
space — they must demonstrate their commitment to ITI in other ways 
as we''. Administrators must see themselves as supporters, facilita- 
tors, barrier removers, and resource finders. 

Teachers in the ITI project, for example, most often identified 
(1) participation in the team process, and (2) expressing support for ITI 
to others (e.g., students, parents, other faculty, central office) as facili- 
tating administrator behaviors. When an administrator met with the 
ITI team on a regular basis (usually once a week), the team not only 
perceived greater commitment, but also made greater progi'ess to- 
Wcird effective ITI implementation. When administrators communi- 
cated their support of ITI toothers throu^^h assistance with school wide 
units, bv providing time for discussion of ITI at faculty meetings and 
retreats, and by comn^unicating with parents .^nd central office staff 
about ITl goals and activities, team members reported the highest 
perceptions of administrator commitment (Burns, 1994). 

Both teachers and administrators in the ITI project identified 
providing fiscal and material resources and time as in^portant adrrin- 
istrative behavior. Other facilitating behaviors included encourage- 
ment of risk taking, ability to focus the team's attention, and an 
understanding of change theory. 

Other principals have identified their role in curriculum integra- 
tion similarlv as resource pro\'ider, visionary, cocudinator, support 
svstem for teachers, and asker of "what if" questions to help teachers 
think through implications of their actions (Brazee & Capelluti, 1994), 

When teachers see that their principal is truly committed to ITI, 
and also to them, they are far niore likely to risk the change. 
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Ongoing Professional Development 

Teachers need continued support in moving from zvherc ihc\j are to 
where theyxvant to be. 

Sharon Robinsoa Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Education 



Ongoing professional development, based on clear goals articu- 
lated by the school staff, should be a major thrust of curricularchange 
from the beginning. Teachers will need speciali/xd training designed 
to develop knowledge, skills, and attitudes related to curriculum 
integration and successful implementation of ITL To plan and teach in 
teams effectively, teachers also must develop skills in collaboration. 

Evaluation data from AEL's ITI project (Burns, 1994) confirm the 
rationale that effective professional development is focused both on 
content and process; sustained over time; assisted by a trained, exter- 
nal facilitator, or what Sizer calls a critical friend; and concerned with 
building local capacity. Based on these findings, a professional devel- 
opment plan to support ITI implementation should include 

week-long, residential summer institutes, led by staff who have 
both an understanding of the content and pn^esses of ITI and 
broad experience in schools initiating change; 

on-site technical assistance provided by an experienced, external, 
change facilitator; and 

teacher involvement in action research that informs and improves 
their practice of ITI. 

Summer institutes. The rationale for attending summer insti- 
tutes is twt)-pronged: (1) a team of teachers and principals can 
function as catalysts for change in their school; and (2) the best envi- 
ronment for developing team capacity is a 
summer residential institute away from the 
hubbub of school and the responsibilities of 
family (Maeroff, 1993). During ITI institutes, 
school teams gain information and resources 
to assist them in designing, implementing, 
and evaluating integrated curriculum; they 
develop team -building and collaborative 
skills; and thev build a network forinforma- 
tion-.sharing with teams irom other schools. 



We have to have a 
knowledge base 
before ive can move 
fonvardf zvhether it 
is articles we read, 
current research, or 
workshops we 
attend, 

—Louisiana principal 



Successful team buihiiiis^at ifi^titutes is a careful bleiui 
of contcfit afid process, ensurijis^ that a team has soine 
substafitiai idea> irith irJiicJi to work, as icell a> the skilh 
to collaborate and to imvlve others . 

Gene Maerotf (1993). 



On-site technical assistance. Although the training pnn ided in 
summer institutes is in-depth and involves participants in construct- 
ing their own knowledge about ITI, a single training session is rarely 
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Consultation and 
reinforcement activi- 
ties, designed to 
address the unique 
needs of individual 
teachers and teams, 
should be provided 
as a followup to 
institute training. 



adequate to ensure effective implementation of an innovation as com- 
plex as ITL Consultation and reinforcement activities, designed to 
address the unique needs of individual teachers and teams, should be 
provided as a followup to institute training. During AEL's ITI project, 
the facilitator conducted four workshops annually at each school. The 
purposes of the workshops were to offer additional ITI training and 
resources requested by the team members; to ease the change process; 
and to encourage experimentation, reflection, and collegial exchange. 

In working with schcx)l reform over the past several years, Donahoc 
(1993) has observed schools struggle with the process of change. He 
concludes that schools need an external change agent to help them 
through the traumas of change. 

Among the factors that made change traumatic in our schools 
were a lack of leadership skills, unfamiliarity with recent 
research and practice, inexperience in consensus building, 
staff discord, the inability to prioritize and fociis, the tendency 
to think in terms of staff problems rather than in terms of 
student needs, and a reluctance to step off into the unknown 
(or, rather, an inclination to take, once again, fatal half-mea- 
sures). Without a change agent, only schools with an extraor- 
dinary staff or exceptional leadership will achieve meaningful 
change, and even for them it will be a long, long road, highly 
vulnerable to changes in staff, (p. 300) 

Action research. Because teachers need tube involved in generat- 
ing knowledge that informs their practice, action research should be 
incorporated into the professional development plan for a school 
initiating I TI. Action research is a collaborative activity that brings 
groups of practitioners (in this case instructional teams) together to 
study their practice for the purpose of engaging in action for improve- 
ment. The four phases of action research i\rc planning, action, obser- 
vation, and reflection. 

To monitor the effects of curriculum integration, instructional 
teams must identify clear goals for their students, engage in reflective 
dialogue, and seek data-based feedback on their teaching from stu- 
dents, parents, supervisors, and peers. Instructional teams must rec- 
ognize the importance of constructive self-criticism regarding their 
curricular designs, instructional methods, and alternative assessments. 
Also, staff must develop tools for monit(')ring team effectiveness and 
progress toward schoolwidc goals for implementing ITl. 

AEL's ITl project engaged school teams in collaborative action 
research to determine the effects of rn on teaching and learning. Each 
team developed its own vision and goals for teaching and learning. 
During the project's first year, teams planned and taught integrated 
units. During and immediately after teaching their units, teams solic- 
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ited feedback from a number of sources (studentS; team members, 
administrators, parents, and others) to determine each unit's strengths 
and weaknesses. After reflecting on their data, team members rede- 
signed uniis to be retested during year two. Team members designed 
student assessment instruments as well as unit evaluation forms and 
questionnaires for students, teachers, and 
others. Other data sources used by the teams 
to evaluate progress toward implementa- 
tion goals included archival evidence (e.g., 
attendance records, discipline referrals, 
grade point averages), teacher and student 
journals, observational checklists, and inter- 
views (Bums, 1994). 

Teachers who initiate curriculum integration must be willing to 
critique curriculum, instruction, and assessment as they are used. 
They must engage in data-based teaching, constantly seeking fced- 
backon their performance from students, colleagues, super\'isors, and 
others. They must become reflective practitioners who analyze and 
interpret data on their teaching and who use their research, as well as 
research conducted by others, to improve teaching and learning. 



Crcatin<^a visioti of a better school must vidude defini- 
tions of real outcomes ami discussion of how they can be 
assessed. 

Tony Wagner (1993) 



Reflection 



How would you rate the human resource climate in 
your school? To what degree are these key supports 
already present? 

What supports, resources, and behaviors will be 
needed to begin ITi in your school? 

How can time and fiscal and human resources in your 
school be used more effectively tor professional de- 
velopment? 



Teachers who ini- 
tiate curriculum 
integration must be 
willing to critique 
curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and assessment 
as they are used. 
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Condition Four: Facilitating Structures 



When teachers work 
in teams, both 
students and teach- 
ers benefit. 



Because of its bene- 
fits, interdisciplinary 
teaming must be 
nurtured and sup- 
ported. 



Although individual teachers in self-contained elemen- 
tary classrooms can use any of the frameworks described in 
Section I to integrate the curriculum, at the middle school and 
high school levels a team approach to instruction is necessar}' 
to achieve integration. Even at the elementary level, teaching 
and learning may be enhanced by a team approach. 

Teaming is the most essential facilitating structure for 
curriculum integration in middle and secondary^ schools. 
However, for instructional teams to be effective, they must be 
supported by other structures. To organize teams without 
providing the necessary facilitating structures would be to set 
them up for frustration and failure. Because of its benefits, 
interdisciplinary teaming must be nurtured and supported. 

Teachers at all instructional levels who have worked 
with a team have identified benefits of teaming for stu- 
dents and teachers. The promises of teaming for students 
include (1) transfer of learning, (2) sense of identity and 
belonging, (3) increased motivation, and (4) enhanced 
teacher-student mentoring. For teachers, the promises of 
teaminginclude (1) emotional support/encouragement and 
decreased isolation, (2) insight/ knowledge for fellow team 
members, (3) shared responsibilities, (4) increased pro- 
gram effectiveness, (5) participatory problem solving and 
decisionmaking, and (6) increased authority and account- 
ability. 

Teachers also have identified problems associated with 
teaming. On a personal level, teachers experience a loss of 
individual autonomy, and sometimes problems result from a 
lack of commitment of team members. However, most of the 
problems cited by teachers have to do with the structures that 
facilitate teamed instruction. They include (1) scheduling for 
common planning time, (2) block scheduling for teamed in- 
struction, (3) flexible instructional space, and (4) adequate 
budget for resources and supports. When the faculty and 
admi nistration are committed to curriculum integration, these 
facilitating structures are in place to support ITI. 
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Scheduling tor Common Planning T?me 

If interdisciplinary teams are to be successful, they must have 
time to learn, to plan, and to evaluate their work. This time must be 
allocated during the school day and year. A 
school that is serious about curriculum inte- 
gration must devise ways to reallocate time 
and redefine teachers' work. In other words, 
teachers, supervisors, parents, and others 
must recognize that teams of teachers need 
time to learn new instructional approaches, 

design integrated curriculum, develop alternative assessments, teach 
as a team, and evaluate their efforts. The notion that teachers are 
working only when they arc in the classroom instructing students 
must be altered and teachers' work defined more broadly. 

It is essential that interdisciplinary teams have noninstructional 
days within the school calendar devoted to developing integrated 
curriculum. Furthermore, they must have regularly scheduled, shared, 
planning time during the school day or week. (Some teams may 
prefer longer blocks of time every other day or once a week rather tha n 
a shorter block of time daily.) Not only do teachers need time to plan, 
they need time for reflection on their work. 

During AEL's ITI project, each school team was provided with 
eight days of released time for work related to planning and evaluat- 
ing integrated curriculum. Some of the schools used part of this time 
for professional development (e.g., attendingconfercncesand visiting 
other schools that were using ITI). All but one of the school teams had 
a common planning period, in addition to an individual planning 
period. Teachers indicated that the released days were essential for 
completing unit plans, and that daily common planning time of one 
hour or less was not sufficient to design a unit. Common planning 
time was, however, essential for coordinating instruction, communi- 
cating with colleagues, and team building. 



Block Scheduling for Teamed Instruction 

Block scheduling permits two or more teachers of two or more 
subjects to teach those classes during the same block of time. For 
example, a ninth-grade English, social stud- 
ies, and science teacher have the same three 
classes for the first three periods each day. 
These teachers have, in essence, a total of 1 50 
minutes of instruction for the 75 students on 
the team. In a middle school, the English, 
science, social studies, and mathematics teachers in Grade 7 have the 
same four classes for five consecutive periods each day. Th'-'se teach- 



A goal in reallocating time should be to make it possible 
for teachers to do ichat is necessary to bring deep, lasting 
change to their schcvh. 

Gene Maeroff (1993) 



Ideally, all hiterdi^ciplinan/ teams null he scheduled on a 
block-of-tiuie basit^. 

Elliot Merenbloom (1991) 
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Block scheduling 
and flexible use of 
time within the 
block permit a team 
of teachers to devel- 
op a comprehensive 
integrated curricu- 
lum that responds to 
the particular needs 
of the students. 



o 

Tlte fouT'period day 
added a lot of diver- 
sity to my teaching 
in a positive way, 

— North Carolina 
teacher 



ers are responsible for a total of 250 minutes of instruction for the 110 
students on the team. In addition to their subject, these teachers may 
also teach reading, a skills lab, and/or a home-based advisory during 
this block of time. Their students may be assigned to physical educa- 
tion, art, and music for two periods per day. This allows the interdis- 
ciplinary block teachers to have team and personal planning time 
daily. In both of these examples, the team members determine, 
generally on a daily or weekly basis, how instructional time within the 
block will be used. 

Another example of the block schedule seen frequently in high 
schools is known as macro classes or 4-period block. In this version, 
there are four 90-minute instructional blocks rather than six or seven 
50-minute periods. Lunch is 50 minutes, with 10-15 minute breaks 
between blocks. Year-long classes under the traditional system are 
taught in a single sen^ester; semester-length courses are taught in nine 
weeks. 

There are several variations of block schedules. For more specific 
information on these and other plans, or on how to construct a block 
schedule, please sec Section III or the resource section of this book. 

Block scheduling and flexible use of time within the block permit 
a team of teachers to develop a comprehensive integrated curriculum 
that responds to the particular needs of the students. Block scheduling 
facilitates the flexible use of time in n^odulcs (amounts of time other 
than the usual period) by individual teams. When modules are 
utilized, frequency and duration of class meetings are determined by 
teachers. Flexible use of block scheduling suggests that the order of 
each school day need not be the same. Group size, the order of classes, 
and the length of each class or activity can varv'. Also, subjects can 
rotate on a daily, weekly, monthly,or quarterly basis. These decisions 
are made based upon instructional tasks and needs of students. 

Some blockschcdules maybe difficult to design, and effective use 
of time within a block requires many decisions by teachers about 
student needs, content, and teaching strategies. However, block time 
should be viewed in terms of its benefits for students. 

Block scheduling allows for in-depth study or extended time in a 
particular activity (e.g., writing activity, laboratory experiment, ser- 
vice-learning activity, guest speaker), regrouping or subdividing stu- 
dents for individualized or small-group instruction, and working 
independently or in groups on projects. Such variety is important for 
students and teachers. 

Block scheduling promotes a connected curriculum, encourages 
more productive models of teaching (instead of lecture and discus- 
sion), and provides a less fragmei ited, more thoughtful learning envi- 
ronment. It also promotes enrichment, acceleration, opportunities for 
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extended learning, and experiential learning. Schools that use block 
schedules also report reduced dropout and failure rates, fewer disci- 
pline problems, and increased attendance rate. 

Block scheduling has benefits for teachers as well. Among the 
benefits cited by teachers in several schools that are using block 
schedules are 

• 90-minute planning periods; 
fewer classes to prepare for; 

• reduced teacher-student ratio; 

• increased opportunity to use alternative instructional strategies, 
particularly laboratory and community-based experiences; 

• time for field trips and guest speakers; 

• more control of instructional time; and 
integration of two or more subjects. 

The flexibility provided by block scheduling is a way of respond- 
ing to students' developmental and individual needs. It also provides 
the structure for a total team program. Finally, flexible scheduling 
facilitates team building. 

Flexible Instructional Space 

When teams of teachers use a block schedule, they have opportu- 
nities to use more varied instructional approaches, to control how 
time is used, and to group students in different ways for different 
purposes. To use these strategies effectively, they need flexible in- 
structional space that can accommodate large and small groups as 
well as individualized instruction, if, for example, a team of four 
teachers has a common group of students for the first four periods of 
the day, the team may wish to begin with a large-group activity, such 
as a guest speaker or a film. Next, the teachers may choose to divide 
the group into four smaller classes for specialized instruction in aca- 
demic content, providing disciplinary perspectives on the topic or 
issue being studied. These four classes may rotate from teacher to 
teacher. Later, they may choose to use paired teaching for specific 
activities that engage students in hands-on applications of specific 
concepts and skills. Each of these instructional approaches requires a 
different space. 

To accommodate student needs and to team teach effectively, this 
team of teachers will need appropriate instructional space. First, the 
classrooms should be in close proximity. This facilitates planning, 
communication, and easy exchange of students for group work. Sec- 
ond, for paired teaching, a divided classrcx^^m (possibly two class- 
rooms that are separated by a folding door) will be beneficial. This 



Block scheduling 
promotes a connect- 
ed curriculum, 
encourages more 
productive models 
of teaching, and 
provides a less 
fragmented, more 
thoughtful learning 
environment. 
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arrangement is also helpful when teachers wish to have a permanent 
setup for learning stations, small-group and laboratory work, com- 
puter stations, or lectures/demonstrations. Third, they will need a 
large group space that can accommodate the entire team of students. 
This might be a room shared by others, such as a lecture room or 
theatre, or ideally, a space flexibly designed for various modes of 
instruction. Finally, the team will need a common planning area 
where desks and materials are located. 

One West Virginia high school was designed, with the involve- 
ment of teachers, for teamed instruction in the humanities. To accom- 
modate several three-teacher teams of social studies, English, and fine 
arts, three humanities centers (one for each grade level) were con- 
structed. These large centers include "wet areas" for hands-on art 
work, individual study carrels, tables for small group work, several 
computers, a classroom-style setup, a mini-library, display space for 
student work, and private teacher-student conference space. In addi- 
tion to using the humanities centers, teams may schedule time in a 
large lecture room designed for performances, speakers, films, etc.; in 
the writing (computer) lab; or in the library-media center. 

The humanities teachers do not all have individual classrooms, 
but they have a number of classrooms they share for instructional use. 
For team planning and work space, they use a large humanities office 
that includes an open area with tables; an equipment and storage 
room that contains audiovisual and duplicating equipment, as well as 
shelves for books and other teaching materials; and three enclosed 
conference rooms. 

Two new middle schools in Virginia and Arizona were designed 
to accommodate interdisciplinary' teams. In both schools, a wing of 
the building was designed for each grade level. Each wing contains 
several individual classrooms, at least two double classrooms, a sci- 
ence laboratory, open instructional space, and common teacher work 
space. Grade-level teams use this space for all core (math, science, 
social studies, and English) instructional activities except those that 
require useof the library, little theatre, or computer lab. These facilities 
are located In the center of the building along with the cafeteria and 
offices. A separate wing of the building houses the fine arts and 
vocational areas. 

Unfortunately, most school faculties will not have the opportunity 
to plan or to use such facilities. However, alterations and flexible use 
of existing space are possible. 

At a Virginia high school, a double classroom was created by 
eliminating a wall between two classrooms and adding a folding door 
to accommodate large group space for two three-teacher teams. One 
team utilizes this space in the morning and the other in the afternoon 
block. Individual classrooms are located adjacent to the double class- 
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By relocating class- 
room assignments, 
making minor ad- 
justments in the 
facility, and using 
flexibility and creativ- 
ity v^ith existing 
space, administrators 
and teachers can 
facilitate ITI imple- 
mentation. 
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room or across the hall so that all team members are in close proximity 
during an instructional block. This arrangement helps team members 
coordinate instructional activities and utilize instructional space more 
effectively for their students. The librarian and business education 
teacher coordinate their plans with the team members and offer 
assistance and space for special activities (e.g., research, writing, graphic 
design, etc.). The team members also share a common planning room. 

By relocating classroom assignments, making minor adjustments 
in the facility, and using flexibility and creativity with existing space, 
administrators and ceachers can facilitate ITI implementation. In 
some schools, this may literally mean dissolving boundaries— the 
walls themselves, as well as the beliefs about use of space— that 
prevent a more connected curriculum. 



Adequate Budget for Resources ^.nd Supports 

Although most of the conditions that support curriculum integra- 
tion and teamed instruction involve changes in beliefs and attitudes 
about teaching and learning somcof them involve changes in the way 
money is allocated and spent. It would be foolhardy to think that ITl 
could be implemented without an adequate budget to support cur- 
riculum development, staffing, professional development, acquisition 
of materials, and possibly alterations in the facility. Administrators 
and staff need to consider the extra costs they may incur and prepare 
the school budget accordingly. They may need to seek additional 
funding from the central office, grants, or community businesses or 
foundations. The following costs of ITl implementation should be 
considered when the budget is prepared: 

• Team members need time during the summer and/ or released 
days during the school year to develop integrated curriculum. 
This may involve additional compensation for those teachers 
and / or money for substitutes. 

• When two teachers team teach a class, or when a team of several 
teachers work with a common group of students, the overall 
pupil-teacher ratio may be lower than normal and may create 
added staff ing costs. 

• Professional development and ongoing, external assistance are 
essential for successful ITl implementation. Summer institutes, 
theassistance of a trained change facilitator, and other opportuni- 
ties for professional growth need to be budgetar>' priorities dur- 
ingthe first few years of implementation. 

Because integrated curriculum does not rely solely on textbooks, 
teachers need to have access to other less traditional instructional 
matenals. They may require compensated time to design some of 



It would be fool- 
hardy to think that 
ITl could be imple- 
mented without an 
adequate budget to 
support curriculum 
development, 
staffing, professional 
development, 
acquisition of 
materials, and 
possibly alterations 
in the facility. 



Professional develop- 
ment and ongoing, 
external assistance 
are essential for 
successful ITl imple- 
mentation. 
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Most of the fiscal 
costs of ITI can be 
handled by the 
school and district 
with proper plan- 
ning. 



their own materials. The school budget must include adecjuatc 
money for instructional materials that are appropriate for integra- 
tion. 

Some alterations in the physical facility may be necessarj^ to 
support ITI. The principal should be aggressive in seeking funds 
from the school board or other local sources to suppon these 
changes when they are needed. 

Most of the fiscal costs of ITI can be handled by the school and 
district with proper planning. What is needed is commitment to 
curriculum integration, because it may be necessary to change the way 
money is allocated (e.g., to teams rather than departments, for materi- 
als other than textbooks). xause the costs of professional develop- 
ment and curriculum developnient will be high initially, adjustments 
may need to be made in the total ainount of funding for the school and 
in setting budgetar\' priorities. Therefore, it is prudent that a school 
staff focus its energies and resources on curriculum integration and 
forego involvement in other projects, at least during the first two vears. 



Reflection 

Integrated curricula are not simply intellectual edifices; thev 
must occu*- within the realities of school time and space. 
Coordinating both the concepts and the people rec]uires a 
determined effort (Jacobs, 1989). 

* What is the commitment of ycuir staff to the concept of 
flexible scheduling? 

* To what extent do you current Iv utilize bk^ck-of-tinu* 
(opportunities for interdisciplinarv teaching? 

* What are some of the special needs of vour students that 
can best be met by usin^ a block of tinu* with a modn.lar 
approach? 

* What changes need to be made in the use of instructional 
space in orcier to facilitate ITI? 

* How are budgetary' priori ties determined in your school? 
Who makes decisionsabout how monev u- allocated and 
spent? What fiscal resources will you need to prepare for 
ITI? What problems might you anticipate in securing 
these resources? 
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Conclusion 



In Section II you have studied four conditions that are conducive 
to curriculum integration and teamed instruction— the supporting 
and enabling variables that are necessary to enhance reform of the 
teaching-learning process. You have considered the extent to which 
these conditions are already present in your school and assessed the 
need for change. Change seldom occurs unless there is some dissatis- 
faction. A.t this point you need to assess your dissatisfaction with the 
status quo of teaching and learning in your school and determine your 
readiness to begin preparing for curriculum integration. 

Curriculum integration is a complex process. Without the sup- 
portive conditions described in this section, it will surely fail. Before 
embarking on the journey toward curriculum integration, staff mem- 
bers must be fully aware of the dynamics involved in creating the 
necessary changes in curriculum, instruction, assessment, and culture. 
All staff members must understand how they will be affected by the 
changes in school organization and structures, whether or not they are 
involved in integration. Most importantly, teachers must understand 
why curriculum integration is better for students. With these under- 
standings, teachers will be more likely to implement the necessary 
changes. 

Section III of Dis>olvh\^ the Boundaries provides the next steps for 
those vyho are ready to begin the journey. 
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Section III 

Preparing Teams for 
Curriculum Integration 

Ready, Fire, Aim! 
Selecting Teams 
Team Structures 
Developing Teams 
Scheduling for Teams 

Suppoi-ting Teams with Professional Development 



Section IIS: 
Preparing Teams for 
Curriculum Integration 



Those individuah and organizations that arc most effective do 
not experience jeioer problems, les^stressful ^'Juations, and greater 
fortune, they just deal ivith them differently. 

—Michael Fullan (1993) 



Having read Ihc first two sections of Dissolving the Boundaries and 
engaged in personal reflection and collegial inquiry through these 
materials, you now have a better understanding of curriculum inte- 
gration and the conditions that support it. You also have assessed 
your personal desire and your school's readiness to implement the 
indicated changes in curriculmn, instruction, assessment, and class- 
room culture that are inherent in intercMsciplinary teamed instruction 
in secondary schools. At this point, you and others on your faculty are 
ready to take the first stops in preparing for curriculum integration. 



Ready, Fire, Aim 

If there are only a few of your staff who are willing to take these 
first steps, don't be surprised or concerned. Others who have studied 
the change process ( Fullan, 1993; Louis & Miles, 1990; Senge, 1990) 
explain that building connmitment to change among your staff, devel- 
oping a shared vision for your sci^ool, and planning strategies for 
change are evolutionary processes. Fullan, for instance, observes that 
"trying to get everyone on board in ad- 
vance of action cannot work because... 
ownership cannot be achieved in advance 
of learning something new" (p. 30). Forc- 
ing those who are not yet ready to begin 
implementing IT! would be a grave error. 
Rather, those who are ready must begin, 
learn more as they engage in problem solv- 
ing for successful change, and share their enthusiasm and new con- 
cepts and skills through collaboration with colleagues. Personal 
mastery and group mastery of the concepts and processes of ITI 
support each other in a dynamic learning organization. 



Change in schools should bc^^in, at least in part, with 
those most inclined toicard and most sympathetic to 
breaking with the status quo. 

Gene Maeroff (1993) 
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Tor successful change, Fullan prescribes a sequence he calls ready, 
fire, aim. In the ready stage, there has to be some notion of the 
direction you will take in implementing ITI — a basic game plan — but 
you should be careful not to bog dov/n the change process with too 
much detailed planning before you know enough about the dynamic 
reality of ITI implementation in your school. The first two sections of 
this book have provided sufficient information to give you an idea of 
where you want to begin. In Section III, you will find additional 
information on how to move the ready group into the fire stage of 
implementation. 

"Fire is action and inquiry where skills, clarity, and learning are 
fostered" (Fullan, 1993, p. 31). In forming teams for ITI, securing the 
supports and facilitating structures for change (e.g., developing or 
refining a block schedule), and engaging in inquiry and experimenta- 
tion, you will increase mastery of the concepts and processes of ITI. 
This stage may continue for a year or more. 

As the first ITI teams in your school plan, implement, and evaluate 
their efforts, they must collaborate with others through team building, 
mentoring, and peer relationships. It is through collaboration that 
your faculty can move into the aim stage of curriculum integration. At 
this stage, they crystallize new beliefs about teaching and learning, 
formulate mission and vision statements, and focus strategic planning 
for curriculum integration. 




We looked more at 
teacher personalities 
and philosophies and 
were able to group our 
teachers more ade- 
quately than we had 

done in the past 

— Virginia 
administrator 



Selecting Teams 

The first step toward integrating the curriculum is forming teams. 
Consensus among most principals and teachers who have imple- 
mented ITI is that voluntecrism is the best approach. They believe it is 
preferable that members of teams participate out of conviction — not 
simply because they were dsked, orderrd, or elected to do so. If 
volunteers for curriculum integration have not yet asserted them- 
selves at your school, the principal may need to use a simple survey to 
determine staff interest. To identify prospective team members and 
those with whom they may be most compatible, teachers might be 
asked to indicate several others with whom they would most like to 
work on a team. 

Some educators assert that having those on the initial team who 
are most favorable to change may not necessarily ensure success, 
unless they are also the right people to bring others along. It is, of 
course, desirable to assemble pilot teams in which the members have 
potential forworking together and for becoming leaders in the school. 
With this philosophy in mind, one middle school principal asked each 
teacher in the school to submit a list of the names of colleagues whom 
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each considered to have the greatest credibility. At the same time, the 
principal asked those who wanted to volunteer for ITI to submit their 
own names. Then he chose the teams by matching the list of volun- 
teers with the list of those whom peers deemed most credible. 

Most adm.inistrators in AEL's ITI project indicated that commit- 
ment to ITI and compatibility — of personalities and core beliefs about 
teaching and learning— were the keys to successful teams (Burns, 
1994), A few felt that team members should "challenge each other." 
One administrator in the project said that a team might be compared 
to a cooperative learning group: "one member w^ho is gung ho, who 
will be the leader; two more 
who are willing to try it and 
give it a chance; and one 
whom you have to pull along." 

Usually an effective team 
is comprised of individuals 
with complementary rather 
than similar talents and teach- 
ing styles. The team must use the special talents of each member 
rather than force ever\^one into a common mold where all think and 
act alike. Di versitv gives the team an edge in meeting the needs of all 
students. Team members should, however, have three characteristics 
in common: energy, persistence, and a commit7nent to change. 

Whatever process is used to select teams, the following general 
guidelines can help (Maeroff, 1993): 

The choice of who is on a team probably should not be imposed, 
which means that even a principal who names a team(s) should 
consult with others. 

Efforts should be made to include some of those in the building 
who are already leaders or who have the greatest promise of 
becoming leaders. 

The diversity of the faculty and the student body should be 
considered. 

Efforts should be made to maintain team continuity. Someone 
who is not apt to remain in the building for several years may not 
be an appropriate choice. 

• A balance of subject areas is important. 

The personalities of individual team members, their teaching styles, 
and the leadership provided to the team all affect the quality of 
teamwork and the achievement of learner outcomes. 

After pioneers for teaming have been identified, they and the 
principal jointly should decide which team structures are most appro- 
priate for them. 




Effective collaborations operate in the ivorld of ideas, examining 
existing practices critically, seeking better alternatives, and work- 
ing hard together at bringing about improvements and assessing 
their luorth. 

FuUan and Hargreaves (1991) 
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Team Structures 

Two types of teams, grade level and multiage, arc seen most 
frequently in secondary schools. The number of team members, the 
traditional fields of knowledge they represent, and the degree of 
curriculum integration vary from school to school as well as within a 
given school. The following paragraphs describe real school struc- 
tures for grade-level and multiage instructional teams. These struc- 
tures vary in the degree of curricular, instructional, and organizational 
change required for implementation. Each structure is described in 
general terms. The description should not be taken literally, as a 
recipe, but rather as a set of general guidelines for team organization. 
As with the stages of curriculum integration discussed in Section I, 
several team structures may exist in any school, and schools will need 
to modify the structures to suit their own purposes. 



Middle School Teams 

In middle and secondary schools, grade-level teams may coordi- 
nate instruction horizontally within a discipline and / or integrate across 
disciplines. Interdisciplinary grade-level teams frequently are utilized 
in middle schools. Each grade may agree upon a theme that will be the 
instructional focus for a grading period or the full year Interdiscipli- 
nary tean^s, generally composed of core teachers and at least one 
related arts teacher, arc responsible for planning instruction around 
that theme. Generally, middle school teams also provide exploratory 
options for students by offering short-term elective courses or miniunits. 
In addition, each team may be organized into teacher-student advi- 
sory groups. 

At one Virginia middle school, teaching staff are organized into 
grade-level interdisciplinary teams that plan and carry out instruction 
focused on yearly schoolwidc themes. Team members represent the 
core content areas of English, social studies, and science, as well as 
related arts. Each core teacher is responsible for grade-level math 
instruction. Related arts teachers, who form a team, participate in 
interdisciplinary units during each six-week rotation of their explor- 
atory classes. Grade-level team members share daily common plan- 
ning time and have individual planning time as well. Flexible 
scheduling allows team members to structure their school day. In 
addition to their participation in a four-period block, team members 
teach either a minicourse (short-term elcctives planned around stu- 
dent interests) or an exploratory' course in the related arts (music, art, 
agriculture, etc.) Each teacher also participates in the school's student 
advisory program for one period daily. 
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Choose people who 
are flexible — your 
brightest and best 
Tliey tertd to be the 
leaders. 

— Vh-ginia 
administrator 
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A middle school in Kentucky utilizes both grade-level and multiage 
interdisciplinary teams. Students in Grades 6 through 8 are heteroge- 
neously grouped in interdisciplinar)' teaching teams composed of five 
teachers (English, math, social studies, science, and special education). 
Multidisciplinar)^ and interdisciplinary units are frequently used, and 
teachers employ strategies such as cooperative learning and cross-age 
tutoring. 

One of the teams is multiage, composed of approximately 150 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade students. The multiage team uses 
performance level as an alternative to grouping by age or grade. 
According to the teachers, this arrangement encourages peer support, 
peer tutoring, and individualization of the curriculum. It allows for 
flexibility of content and instructional time and leconceptualizes the 
student's role in learning. 

At this middle school, teachers meet in committees to create the 
school schedule. Each team is responsible for scheduling its own 
students and for determining how its block of time will be used. For 
example, each team includes teacher-based guidance as part of its 
curriculum. For this program, teachers schedule daily class time to 
meet with small groups of students to explore new ideas, discuss 
concerns, or participate in noncompetitive intramurals. Another team 
provides instruction in conflict resolution and peer mediation for all 
students, and small groups of students are trained to ser\^e as media- 
tors of disputes between their peers. 



High School Teams 

In senior high schools, grade-level teams may coordinate instruc- 
tion horizontally within a discipline and/or integrate across disci- 
plines. Some high schools use a school-within-a-school approach that 
places students in magnel:, alternative, pilot, or other special instruc- 
tional programs with a team of teachers. In some cases the entire 
school is divided into smaller, autonomous learning communities 
called charter schools or houses. This method of restructuring allows 
a group of perhaps 200 students and eight teachers to design a sched- 
ule that keeps the same students and teachers working together 
throughout the day and encourages teachers to integrate their courses. 
Other schools choose to integrate around schoolwide or grade-level 
themes, with departments or individual teachers maintaining control 
over when, how, and to what extent they will participate in integrated 
activities. 

Most frequently in high schools, teams of two, thiee, or more 
teachers use a multidisciplinary or interdisciplinary approach to se- 
quence or coordinate curriculum in several content areas or between 
academic and vocational areas. Common examples of these programs 
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Most frequently in 
high schools, teams 
of two, three, or 
more teachers use a 
multidisciplinary or 
interdisciplinary 
approach to se- 
quence or coordi- 
nate curriculum in 
several content 
areas or between 
academic and 
vocational areas. 



include American studies courses that integrate American history and 
literature; humanities programs that integrate instruction in English, 
social studies, and fine arts at one or more grade levels; and integrated 
academic/ vocational programs in applied math and/or science. 

At a California high school, ninth and tenth graders all take a 
two-year required science program linking major concepts in physics, 
chemistry, earth science, and life science, corresponding with the 
school's humanities curricula. "Patterns of Evolution and Change,"' 
the first-year science course, connects with the first-year humanities 
curriculum, "Patterns and Cultures/' In the second year, "Science 
Through All Time" connects with the humanities theme, "How do 
People Govern Themselves?" This program provides a good example 
of teaming for integration within and across disciplines. 

At one rural Virginia high school, three teams of three teachers 
each coordinate instruction in English, world geography, and earth 
science for the entire ninth-grade class. Each teaching team works 
with approximately 70 students who arc heterogeneously grouped in 
a three-period instructional block. Teamsare responsible for schedul- 
ing and grouping students within the blocks for individual, small- 
group, and large-group activities. Adjacent classrooms with sliding 
doors allow individual class groups or larger groups to utilize the 
space. The team members share daily common planning time and 
have individual planning time as u^ell. In addition, each team member 
teaches one class outside the block. Most units are parallel or 
multidisciplinary and focus on topics, skills, and concepts derived 
from the world geography or earth science curriculum. Although 
most instruction is carried out by individual team members, there are 
large-group or overlapping, integrated, instnictional activities planned 
for each unit. For example, great scientists and their discoveries are 
used as topics for teaching research skills in English and referenced in 
their proper geographical location in world geography. 

A few miles away, another high school has designed a two-year, 
elective, core program for ninth- and tenth-grade students. 
Three-member teams at each grade level, composed of English, social 
studies, and science teachers, integrate instruction around the theme 
of "Great Cultures Past and Present." In the same school another 
group of four teachers integrate instruction in a multiage 
school-within-a-school program for senior high at-risk students. 

Multiage teams arc in place at an alternative high school in Michi- 
gan. At this school, a transdisciplinary curriculum tocuses on the core 
competencies of problem solving, communication, inquiry, social in- 
teraction, citizenship, and aesthetics. Students select three subject 
areas (e.g., science, social studies, and electronic arts) through which 
they explore issues, themes, and the use of core skills. Courses 
combine two or three disciplines in two-and-one-half hour blocks ot 
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time, and teachers link big ideas across subjects. Students set learning 
goals, engage in real-world experiences, consult experts, and partici- 
pate in job shadowing. Teachers tutor, advise, and monitor student 
progress. Assessment includes feedback from teachers, peers, and 
community resource people, as well as student-developed portfolios 
that illustrate accomplishments in the core competencies. 

Another team structure, compatible with those already described, 
is becoming more prevalent in high schools today. With the require- 
ment of the Perkins Act to integrate academic and vocational content, 
various models for accomplishing this federal mandate have been 
tried in comprehensive and vocational high schools across the coun- 
try. Grubb (1991) describes eight models for the integration of aca- 
demic and vocational content, several of which require a team structure. 
For example, the "curricular alignment" approach changes the con- 
tent of both academic and vocational courses — using more occupa- 
tionally relevant material in academic courses and more academ.ic or 
basic education in vocational courses — and then links the two (p. 37). 
One pilot site described by Grubb has seven curriculum teams involv- 
ing about half of the faculty, with 9 to 12 teachers per team; each team, 
composed of teachers from academic and vocational departments, 
meets weekly to develop integrated curricula. In addition, groups of 
two or more teachers may break away from a team to develop their 
own fonns of alignment. The crucial element of alignment is that 
vocational and academic teachers work together to coordinate their 
offerings so that students experience courses that are consistent and 
mutually reinforcing rather than disconnected. 

Another academic-vocational team structure described by Grubb 
(1991) is the Academy Model. 

Academies generally operate as schools-within-schools. 
Typically, four teachers collaborate in an academy, one in 
math, one in English, one in science, and one in the vocational 
subject that is the core of the academy. Each class of students 
takes all four subjects from these teachers (known as block 
rostering), and they stay with the same teachers for Kvo or 
three years. Other subjects.. .are taken in the 'regular' high 
school outside the academy structure. ..The basic academy 
structure provides substantial opportunity for both horizon- 
tal alignment, as teachers coordinate the topics they teach, 
and vertical alignment, since teachers stay with the same 
group of students for two or three years and can adjust the 
sequence of topics over time. (p. 46-47) 

In occupational high schools and magnet schools, the academy model 
is used in clusters of related vocations (e.g., health-related professions, 
agricultural sciences). 
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In summary, ITI involves a group of teachers (usually two to five) 
providing instruction to a group of students. In some cases, teachers 
may plan together during common planning time and then return to 
their individual classrooms to work independently with their classes. 
In other cases, teachers may plan cooperatively and actually teach 
together, bringing students together for large-group instruction and 
regrouping them for small-group instruction according to interest, 
achievement level, or special projects. Finally, team teaching might 
include teachers working together to coirelate content and skill devel- 
opment on a regular, systematic basis or to present a thematic study as 
they teach different subjects to a common group of students. 

An overall plan for ITI in a given school could involve any of the 
optional team structures with variations in the size of individual 
teams. A school faculty should carefully consider both the promises 
and the implementation challenges of the various team structures, and 
determine which are most conducive to the school's goals and the 
students' needs. 



Reflection 



Teachers and administrators should answer these ques- 
tions and then prepare a pattern of team organization. 

* For your school, what arc the advantages and limita- 
tions of each type of team? 

* For your school, what are the advantages and limita- 
tions of two-, three-, four-, or five-teacher teams? 
Where might any or all be used most effectively? 

* What implications do the various structures have for 
teachers in academic and vocational subjects? 

* Does your planning team or faculty have a prefer- 
ence for an overall plan or structure for teaming? 

* Which team structure(s) will be mc^st effective in 
attaining your school's goals and meeting your stu- 
dents' needs? 
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While individual learning is important, it is collcctiiK' learn- 
ing that will mark the success or failure of an organization. VVr 
must become more intentional about forming groups of learners 
and about establishing practices that allow us to think together. 
A committed group that is intentionally increasing its capacity to 
create desired results is magic; learning to be such a group takes 
practice. 

Sue Miller Hurst, Director — The Educare Project 



Developing Teams 



Teamwork depends on reasonable autonomy for teams to create 
their own policies, schedules, activities, curriculum plans, and sys- 
tems for monitoring student performance. However, it may take years 
to build a team that can fully implement ITI. Expecting advanced 
practices too soon will only frustrate teachers new to teaming. At the 
same time, teams cannot just evolve. There must be expectations for 
their initial work together and support for their efforts from colleagues 
and administrators. Fleming (1989) offers a nine-step model for team 
development: 

Clarifying roles and responsibilities 

Exploring group and individual roles 

Communicating and sticking with procedures 

Educating team members about how decisions are made 

• Promoting team commitment to decisions 

Managing and resolving conflict 

Identifying team strengths and weaknesses 

Establishing performance goals 

Recognizing and rewarding cooperation 



Although they have a life of their own, 
instructional teams connect to other organiza- 
tional structures. They connect to the school 
guidance program to make it easier for counse- 
lors to reach students who need special atten- 
tion. They integrate resource teachers and 
special education students to provide inclusive instruction. They 
relate to departmental and / or other instructional teams' activities that 
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The needs of students must ultimately justify what 
occurs in the name of team building, howei^er indi- 
rect the road to that goal ma\/ be. 

Gene Maeroff (1993) 
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Each team member 
should have a 
specific role. 



ensure curriculum coordination and articulation between grade levels 
and in the transitions between schools. In short, the instructional 
teams work ivith instead of in addition to other school structures. 
Principals should clarify and communicate to all staff members the 
roles and responsibilities of instructional teams and their relationship 
to the rest of the faculty. 

The principal's (or assistant principal's) involvement with teams 
also enhances effective teamwork. An administrator should attend as 
many team meetings as possible, playing the role of observer and 
consultant — not chairperson. Principals help teamwork grow by lis- 
tening to teams' ideas and focusing on teams' concerns, by modeling 
the behaviors expected in teachers' relationships with students and 
with each other. Encouraging innovation in teamwork also enhances 
team development. 

Other factors that contribute to successful develc^pment of teams 
are leadership and organization. Almost all effective teams have a 
leader. Whether selected by the team or the school principal, the team 
leader must be able to work with both teachers and administrators. 
The team leader facilitates team meetings, serves as liaison between 
the team and the principal and between the team and external consult- 
ants, and performs other duties for the team. The gocid leader is 
well-liked, trusted, efficient, and task-centered. 

Fleming defines other team roles that contribute to effective team- 
work: 

• Recorder- — Keeps written records of team planning, decisions, 
and agendas. Makes copies for all team members. 

• Timekeeper — Helps team to stay focused. Alerts team to the time 
remaining at regular intervals. 

• Intelligence Officer — Conducts librarv research on topics. Moni- 
tors electronic networks and bulletin boards. Seeks promising 
programs and practices and collects journal articles and other 
materials to inforni and assist the team's work. 

• Process Observer — Reflects on patterns of communication, deci- 
sionmaking, problem solving, and conflict resolution. Gives feed- 
back on behaviors that help or hinder group work. (All members 
should assume this role at some time.) 

Each team member should have a specific role: ever\'c»nc should be 
responsible for something. Some teams choose to rotate roles annu- 
ally. 

By addressing the following questions, those who will pioneer 1 \ \ 
can strengthen team development and begin to formulate an imple- 
mentation strategy for the coming year. 
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1. Who are we? (Do we have more than one team? What content 
areas/grade levels are represented? Who works together? What 
team structures will we adopt?) 

2. What will we do together? (What are our goals and tasks for 
implementing ITI next year?) 

3. What are the promises/problems of our work together? (What 
individual strengths do team members have? What are we al- 
ready doing well? What are some areas for improvement? What 
organizational structures need to be changed? What problems/ 
concerns need to be addressed?) 

4. How will we get there? (What solutions might we suggest for the 
problems we have identified? What needs to be done to facilitate 
ITI in our school? What are the responsibilities of individual team 
members?) 

5. How will we know when we get there? (How will we assess the 
effects of III on our students?) 

(\ How are we doing? (How will we monitor and evaluate our 
progress as a team?) 

7. What did we find/how did we do? (I low will we document and 
report our progress? How will we celebrate our success?) 



Scheduling for Teams 

The work of teams should occupy the top of scheduling and 
planning priorities. It is vital that teams have time to plan together, 
share the same students, and have flexibility within longer blocks of 
time to schedule student-learning experiences within the time and 
space provided. In the middle school, block scheduling is easier to 
implement because of the absence of Carnegie units and the time 

requirements they impose. Although state and . 

local mandates specify daily and weekly in- Jcadwri^ do not have tlw time to prepare 

structional-time requirements for middle chan^^c, let alone implcnicut it. 

schools, they generally are divided between ' Gene Maeroff (1^^931 

core subjects and exploratory classes at\d rep- | 

resent a total rather than a specific number cf 

periods for each subject. Therefore, flexible schedules are more fre- 
quently utilized in middle schools than in high schools. 

Components of middle school such as team teaching, advisor- 
advisee programs, and skill development rely on a flexible master 
schedule. In most secondary schools, the schedule is created by the 
school administrators. In the effective middle school, it is desirable 
for team leaders to have an active role in the desi^;ii of the schedule. 
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The middle school master schedule is an overall outline that 
permits flexible modular strategies. Core teaching teams subdivide 
their 250 minutes into six or seven modules so that students have a 
reading program and guidance activities in addition to core classes. 
During the remainder of the day, students participate in exploratory 
classes (e.g., art, music, technology education, etc.) while the core team 
has planning time. 

Scheduling decisions in a middle school generally depend on 
several factors: (1) the program of studies for each grade level, (2) team 
structures and the number of teachers on a team, (3) student-grouping 
procedures, (4) student enrollment in explorator)'and elective courses, 
and (5) the w^ay in which students are assigned to teams. By the end of 
the scheduling process, each student should be assigned to a team, 
properly placed academically, and enrolled in the elective requested 
(Merenbloom, 1991). 

An effective way to change the high school schedule is to have 
students take fev\'er courses at any one time and to build longer 
periods and more flexibility into the daily schedule. One such plan is 
theCopernican Plan developed by Joseph Carroll, a former Massachu- 
setts school district superintendent. Alternative schedules and 
macroclasses are used in the Copernican Plan. Students take either 
one 4-hour class each day for 30 days or tu'O 2-hour classes for 60 days. 
Either way, the full day includes time for seminars, study help, physi- 
cal education, music, other activities, and lunch. Each student enrolls 
in six macroclasses per year, for a total of 24 in four years. 

There are several alternatives to the original Copernican Plan. 
Canady and Rettig (1993) describe two plans in use in a number of 
schools. 

In the 75-75-30 Plan, the school year is divided into three blocks of 
time — two 75-day terms and a 30-day term. During each 75-day term, 
the school day includes three n2-minute block classes, one 48-minute 
period (which remains constant for 180 days), 24 minutes for lunch, 
and 12 minutes for class changes. This scheduling plan is frequently 
referred to as a 4 x 4 block because students enroll in four classrs 
duringeach 75-day term. For example, in the fall term a student might 
attend English for periods one and two, social studies for periods three 
and four, lunch, a singleton class such as band during period five, and 
physical education for periodssix and seven. If the s'hool day must be 
shorter or if more time is needed for lunch or class changes, block 
classes can be reduced in length. 

The 30-day term, usually in the spring, offers students the oppor- 
tunity to study one or two subjects intensively, repeat a failed course, 
or take part in service-learning, travel-study, or other special projects. 
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The Copernican Plan and the 75-75-30 Plan offer a number of 
benefits: 

• They facilitate a variety of instructional approaches. 

• Both teacher and student workloads are reduced, and teachers 
have more opportunities to develop rapport and to address indi- 
vidual students' needs. 

• Instructional time is increased and focused on fewer subjects. 

• Back-to-back blocks of complementary subjects (e.g., math and 
science) promote interdisciplinary teaming. 

Possibilities for acceleration and remediation are provided during 
the reg;ular school year. This eliminates the costs of summer 
school for the district. 

An Alternate-Day block schedule, described by Canady and Rottig 
(1993), might serve for some schools as a first step toward implemen- 
tation of the 75-73-30 Plan. In this model, it is possible to offer seven 
classes by conducting three periods of 104 minutescn an alternate-day 
basis and one period of 52 minutes each day. For example, on 
Monday, students would attend humanities classes (e.g., English, 
social studies) during blocks one and two, fine arts duringblock four, 
and band during block three. On Tuesday, students would attend 
geometr\^ science, and physical education during blocks one, two, 
and four, and band again during block three. In some high schools, 
vocational and academic classes n^ight meet on alternate days. 

Some teachers (e.g., forcigt^ language, band, math) feel that daily 
instruction is necessary' in their discipline. One way to accommodate 
this need is to assign such classes to the singleton block that meets 
daily. Another possibility is to run a traditional six- or seven-period 
schedule three days a week and double periods twice weekly. In this 
model, every class meets four times pf^r week with one of the sessions 
being a double period. The longer blocks are scheduled on consecu- 
tive davs, and they provide opportunities for laboratory' work and 
special projects. 

Some schools combine the 75-75-30 and Alternate-Day Plans to 
realize the benefits of each. Because two teachers of related subjects 
are assigned the same two groups of students on alternate days for a 
term, interdisciplinar\' teaming is supported, Canady and Rettig 
(1993) offer an example. 

For a fall term of 75 days, an English teacher could be 
assigned 25 students for the first five periods of Day 1 and 
another 25 students for the same periods on Day 2. A social 
studies teacher could be assigned the same two groups on 
opposite days. Using a team approach, the first five peri- 
ods of the dav could bo scheduled flexibly. For ev:ample, 



Decisions about 
team structure, size, 
and integration 
mocJeis to be used 
must influence 
scheduling decisions 
in the high school. 
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Summer institutes 
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setting for team 
building and for 
learning about 
ITI , . . . 



they could teach each of their two groups every day for two 
and one-half periods; they could instruct single groups for 
fiveperiodsonalternatedays; they could occasionally work 
with both groups together. Also, the teachers could choose 
to work with one group consecutively for a predetermined 
period of tiaie, and then exchange. The remaining two 
periods each day would be scheduled for teacher planning 
and the students' electives. (p. 314) 

Decisions about team structure^ size, and integration models to be 
used must influence scheduling decisions in the high school. Once an 
overall plan for curriculum integration is in place and learns arc 
formed, the administrators can develop the master schedule. For 
example, the decisions about what courses will be integrated (e.g., 
social studies and English; math and science; agriculture, science, 
English, and geography; astronomy, electronics, and physics) will 
determine what courses are scheduled on what dav during each term, 
in any of the block-schedule plans described in this section. 



Supporting Teams with Professional 
Development 

External assistance is a major resource for any change effort. L.ouis 
and Miles (1990) found that external assistance — for at least 3l) days a 
year — was essential for successful change implementation. For teams 
of teachers and administrators who will implement curriculum inte- 
gration, professional development is essential both prior to and dur- 
ing initial implementation. The professional development experiences 
for teams in the preimplementation stage should include (1) intensive 
training in the ccMKepts and processes of ITI, (2) opportunities for team 
buildin^^ (3) training in instructional techniques and alternative as- 
sessments that support curriculum integration, and (4) time to plan 
and design curriculum. During initial implementation, teams need 
ongoing technical assistance provided by a trained facilitator, as well 
as time to plan, work, learn, and reflect together. 

Summer institutes offer the optimum setting for team building 
and for learning about ITI and its curricuLir, instructic^nal, assessment, 
and classroom-culture components. These summer institutes gener- 
ally last from one to two weeks and arc held in a residential setting 
where teams are free from the constraints of other responsibilities. 
Before selecting a summer institute experience, use the following 
criteria to determine its potential for your staff; 

The agenda should facilitate team building and include adequate 
time for teams to work imd play together. 

There should be opportunities fornetworking with other schools. 
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Although the members of a team may not see eye to c\jC on even/ 
point, enough time should be spe7it in couversatiou to enable the 
team to reach consensus 0)i its major aiins. 

Gene Maeroff (1993) 



• The agenda should address concepts and processes of curriculum 
design, and include attention to instruction and assessment in an 
integrated curriculum. 

• The agenda should include training in change facilitation for 
administrators. 

• The institute leader(s) should be knowledgeable about curricu- 
lum integration and experienced in working with teams. 

The setting should be comfortable and conducive to team build- 
ing. 

Expenses for a summer institute are usually supported by the 
school district or the school through professional development monies 
orspecialallcKations for school 
improvement and restructure 
ing. Occasionally, foundations 
or businesses provide partial 
or total support for the experi- 
ence. The expenses include 
room and board, transporta- 
tion, and fees for registration and/or materials. Some school districts 
award stipends and /or reccrtification credit tothe participants. School 
administrators must give priority to these needs when they develop 
the annual budget. 

When teams return from a summer institute, they will more than 
likely need additional time before school begins to complete curricu- 
lum designs and instructional pi ins. This time should be supported 
financially by the district, either oy allowing waivers for professional 
development days or by additional salaried days beyond the teachers' 
contract period. 

Finally, teams must consider and plan for various kinds of ongo- 
ing technical assistance. They shou Id visit other schools that are using 
ITL They should select professional conferences that provide a variety 
of information and experiences related to curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment. They should sub.Kribe through the school library and on 
their own to appropriate professional journals. Most importantly, 
they should seek the assistance of a trained, external facilitator. This 
might be a central office staff member or a consultant from another 
education organisation, in any case, it should be a person who 
understands change theory% as well as the concepts and processes of 
ITI. This help will be invaluable as teams experience the inevitable 
conflicts and problems associated with change. 
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I Final Reflection | 

i I 
! I 

i In a school, everything important touches everything else of 

j importance. Change one consequential aspect of that school 

I and all others will be affected,.. We are stuck with a school 

I reform game in which any change affects all, w.ierf: every- 

I one must change if anything is to change, (Sizer, \ '^91, p, 32) 

, • What are your next steps in implementing ITI? What 
resources and assistance do you need to get there? Who 
' will be responsible for attaining these needs? i 

What boundaries to curriculum integration still exist in | 
your school or district? How can you begin to dissolve i 

these boundaries? | 

! 

What methods of communication will be most effective i 
[ for sharing and gaining support for your plans for cur- 1 
riculum integration? Which groups will you communi- < 
catewith regularly: central office? school staff? students? 
parents? community members^ 

How will each of these groups be involved in curricu- 
lum planning? 

What is the timeline for implementing ITI in your Khool? : 
Who will receive initial training in ITI? What responsi> 
bilities will they have for mentoring with other staff? \ 

The answers to these questions provide an action plan for i 
. curriculum integration in your school. You arc re<^dy to 
begin the journey! 

i 

1 ^^-. — 



To ^ei the needed gains, for kids, wc adults, must expect and 
endure the pain that comes ivitii umbifious re^hvikiiig afid rede- 
sign of schools. 

Theodore Sizer (1991) 
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DISSOLVING ^HF BOUNDARIES— Planning for Curriculum Integration tn Middle and Secondary Schoo<s 



Helpful Organizations 

All of these or;;anizations offer publications related to school improve 
ment. Many ^ffer workshops, conferences, and consulting ser/ices. 

Appalachia Educational Laborator\' 
P.O.Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 
800/624-9120 

[Offers summer institutes for curriculum integration and other re 
sources.] 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
1250 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314-1403 
703/549-9110 

Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
2400 N Street NVV, Sixth Floor 
Washington, DC 2(X)37-1153 
202/429-7979 

Center on Organization and Restructuring of Schools 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 

1025 W. Johnson Street, Suite 639 

Madisoa WI 53706 

608/263-7575 

Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged Youth 

The Johns Hopkins University 

Education R<&D Center 

3505 North Charles Street 

Baltimore, MD 21218 

410 '516-0370 

Coalition of Essential Schools 
Brown University 
Box 1969 

Providence, Rl 02912 
401/863-3384 

N'ational Association for Core Curriculum 
404 White Hall 
Kent State University 
Kent, OH 
216. 672-2792 

\\>tional Association of Sccondar ' School Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, VA22()91 
703 860-0200 
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Prepartng Teams for Curriculum Integration 



National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

2150 Shattuck Avenue, Suite 1250 

Berkeley, CA 94704 

510/642-4004 

800/762-4093 

National Education Association 
National Center for Innovation 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/833-4000 

National Middle School Association 
4807 Evanswood Drive 
Columbus, OH 43229 
614/848-8211 

National Resource Center for Middle Grades/High School Education 

College of Education, Room llS 

University of South Florida 

4202 Fou'ler Avenue 

Tampa, FL 33620-5650 

813/974-2530 

New England League of Middle Schools 
460 Boston Street, Suite #4 
Topsfield, MA 01983-1223 
508/887-6263 FAX 508/887-6504 

School Strategies & Options 
P.O. Box 1705 
Lunenburg MA 01462 
508/582-4217 
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PARALLEL DISCIPLIWES 



FOCUS: Thoreau's Pond 
GOALS FOR STUDENTS: 



GRADE LEVEL; 10-12 



TIMEFRAME: Two-three weeks 



■ Understand differences between the scientific and nonscientific points of view 

■ Appreciate literature from both an aesthetic and a scientific point of view 

■ Develop skills of observation and analysis and draw appropriate conclusions 

■ Apply knowledge to solve new problems. 

■ Communicate effectively in speaking and writing. 



Curriculum. The curriculum in this unit focuses on 
content and procedures from the disciplines of 
English and biology/ life science /environmental 
science. Disciplinary content is sequenced so that 
students study the work of Henry David Thoreau in 
American*literature during the same time they study 
scientific issues related to the pond. Although most 
examples of the parallel disciplines stage of integra- 
tion do not indicate moie than resequenced curricula, 
this unit demonstrates connection making and shared 
inquiry between two disciplines. 

Instruction. Although each teacher is a content 
specialist, the shared activities promote a more 
generalist perspective on curriculum. Most learning 
activities are teacher-directed. However, teachers are 
not limited to lecture, textbooks, or teacher-student 
questioning as the sole methods for presenting 
content, such as historical and aesthetic contexts or 
the scientific content of WaUicu. Students are chal- 
lenged as they read to develop questions (and an- 
swers) on the scientific content tc pose to their peers. 
The contexts for Waldcu might emerge in a Socratic 
seminar or structured group task. The science/ 



technology/ society (S-T-S) problem-solving activity 
and the visit to a local pond/lake are constructivist 
activities: that is, tl .ey both engage students in active 
learning and help them to construct knowledge bv 
applying what they have learned about ecology and 
conservation in an authentic context. 

Assessment, Assessments are summative and 
include standardized comprehension tests that 
accompany literary selections and science textbooks. 
Alternative assessments, such as the S-T-S environ- 
mental problem solving, culminating activity and the 
completion of teacher-designed tasks for a local pond 
visit, are used as well. Teachers also use formative 
assessments (e.g., group participation, journal writ- 
ing, reader-response logs, pop quizzes, etc.) to 
monitor student understanding of content. 

Classroom culture. The fact that two teachers cooper- 
ate on this unit helps to create a more cooperative 
climate in both classrooms. At times the student role 
is passive, particularly when the teachers use lecture 
and whole-class discussion. The problem-solving 
activity, however, does encourage active learning and 
student self-direction. 
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PARALLEL DISCIPLINES 



Engfish 

Cultural/historical context of 
Thoreau's work 

■ Industrial Revolution 

■ pre-CiviI War 

■ European Romanticism 

Aesthetic context 

■ American Romanticism 

■ Transcendentalism/ 
Emerson 

■ civil clisobedience and the 
Romantic ideal 

Objective/subjective writing 
« journals 

■ essays 

■ scientific obsen/ations 

■ analysis/conclusions 

Persuasive speaking and 
v\/riting 



Adapted from a unit developed 
by Charles K. Jervis, Auburn 
High School, Riner, VA 



Shared Activities 

Read Wo/c/en (or The Pond in 
Winter"). 

Read a contemporary piece (or 
excerpts) such as Anne Dillard's 
Pilgrim of Tinker Creek for 
comparison. 

Analyze other literary works for 
their scientific content (e.g., 
Emerson's "Rhodora," Blake's 
'The Flea." Frost's "Design"). 



Visit a local pond or lake and 
complete scientific and aesthetic 
tasks comparable to those 
described in iVo/denand other 
literature. (English and science 
teachers design and evaluate 
the field-trip activities 
collaboratively ) 

Present an individual or small- 
group culminating performance 
or product (e g , forum, collec- 
tion of essays, presentation to a 
CIVIC group, etc ) to demon- 
strate findings from the study of 
a local environmental problem 
The product/presentation will 
receive dual credit in English 
and sctence 




Life Science/Environ- 
mental Science/Biology 

Ecosystem of the pond 

Ecology/conservation. Per- 
spectives of naturalist and "wild 
men" 

Geographic/environmental 
context of Wolden 

Analysis of Walden for scientific 
content, e.g.. discussion of the 
follovv^ing. 

■ animal life present 

■ pond bottom 

■ sounding techniques 

■ causes for the pond's 
existence 

■ depth versus shape relation- 
ship 

■ Thoreau's comments on the 
laws of nature 

■ methods for locating a 
submerged iniet/outlet 

■ biological and physical 
possibilities that account for 
differences in color between 
the pond s water and ice 

Problem solving using science/ 
technology/society approach 

■ Questioning — identifying a 
local environmental problem 

■ Explaining — generating 
solutions 

■ Analyzing — selecting the 
best solution 



jl 



Taking action on the 
findings 
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MULTIDISCIPLINARY 



FOCUS: Roman Civilization GRADE LEVEL: 10-12 TIME FRAME: Three-four weeks 

GOALS FOR STUDENTS: 

■ Understand cultural patterns past and present. 

■ Recognize 'interrelaied patterns and ideas in great literature of ail disciplines. 

■ Appreciate the contributions of past civilizations and their influence on our culture. 

■ Understaiid peoples, issues, and systems. 

■ Gain insights into how our own and other cultures have developed. 

■ Appreciate diversity and cultural differences. 

■ Examine connections between the humanities and other disciplines. 



Curriculum. The curriculum in this unit focuses on 
content and procedures of five disciplines: English, 
history, biology, fine arts, and mathematics (the Latin 
teacher may serve as a resource or guest teacher when 
appropriate during the unit). Disciplinary content is 
resequenced and revised to fit the unit topic. Engli^, 
history, and biology teachers coordinate instruction 
throughout the unit. Fine arts teachers participate 
periodically or for approximately tv^o v^eeks. De- 
pending on the extent to which they have students in 
common with the English, history, and biology 
teachers, mathematics teachers participate during all 
or part of the unit. This unit is part of a three-year 
humanities program. 

Instruction. The teacher's role is that of content 
specialist. However, English and history teachers 
share literary selections as their primary texts. His- 
tory textbooks are used only as references. Although 
lecture is an occasional instructional strategy, stu- 
dents more frequently engage in activities such as 
Socratic seminars and individual and small-group 
investigations that help them construct their own 
knowledge. Most learning takes place within the 



classroom, but visiting museums, attending theatrical 
performances, or taking neighborhood architectural 
tours can enrich student learning. 

Assessment. Summative assessments include 
teacher-developed tests in the content areas. How- 
ever, alternatives are used as well. Students work 
individually and in pairs on performance-based tasks, 
such as organizing and annotating a scrapbook of 
Roman art and architecture; producing a video on 
epilepsy as it affected Caesar; designing a Trivial 
Pursuit game on Roman civilization; or creating a 
mosaic or illuminated manuscript to illustrate some 
aspect of Roman life. Teachers serve as an interdisci- 
plinary evaluation team. Dual credit is awarded in 
two classes that the teachers and students have 
agreed on in advance. Some formative assessments, 
such as essays and participation in Socratic seminars, 
also receive dual credit. 

Classroom culture. Student participation in the unit 
is more active than passive. Students are engaged in 
activities that encourage choice, self-direction, and 
cooperation with peers and teachers. 
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English 



Journey of the hero 
Poetry (e.g.. Horace. Ovid) 
Prose (e.g.. Cicero. Livy. Maitial) 
Cultural context for Julius 

Caesor: culture, values. 

religion 
Classical influences on 

Shakespeare 

New Testament Wteraiure (e.g., 

letters of Paul) 
Persuasive essay in letter format 
Latin derivatives 



Shared Literature 

The Aeneid — all or excerpts— 
(early history) 

A Roman cornedy (rise of em- 
pire/Punic wars) 

Julius Caesof (life in the empire) 



History 

Early history fact and legend 
The empire and Punic wars 
Geography 

Historical context for Julius 
CoesQf: government, politics, 
role of women 

Pox Romona: compare/ 
contrast to contemporary 
society (essay) 

Conflict between Roman 
culture and Christian beliefs 




Fine Arts 

Music/musical instruments 
Arts: coins, jewelry, mosaics, 
illuminated manuscripts 

Architecture 
Drama 
Christian art 



Mathematics 

Estimation (distance related to 
Aeneas' journey. Punic wars, 
the empire, roads, aque- 
ducts, etc.) 

Roman numerals 

Geometry of arch, vault, dome, 
temple 

Trigonometry (functions related 
to road building, aqueducts, 
etc.) 

Story problems about Roman 
people (real and fictional), 
places, and events (e.g.. 
forum, senate. Ostia Antica. 
the seven hills. Brutus, etc.) 



Biology 



The human brain 
neurology 

psychology (prediction and 

soothsayers) 
disorders (epilepsy) 
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INTERDfSCIPLINARY 



FOCUS: Surviving in a Changing World GRADE LEVEL: 7-8 TIME FRAME Four-six weeks 

GOALS FOR STUDENTS: 

• Solve probiems creatively and cooperatively 

■ Apply the scientific method and otner problem-solving methods to real-world problems 

■ Locate, evaluate, and use various strategies — especially technology — to collect data, solve proDiems. and 
make informed decisions. 

• Communicate new learning to others through quality presentations, performance, and products 

■ Identify objective and subjective information. 

■ Communicate effectively with a variety of audiences 



Curriculum. This schoolwide unit develops the 
generic skills of problem solving, decisionmaking, 
and communicating through a focused study of the 
environment, technology, multiculturalism, social/ 
political issues, and job skills across the curriculum. 
Teachers work in grade-level teams composed of 
English, social studies, math, and science teachers; or, 
on the related arts team (art, music, physical educa- 
tion, foreign language, agriculture, teen living/' life 
management). Although the activities are develop- 
mentally appropriate for middle school students, high 
school teams can adapt this unit to meet their stu- 
dents' needs. Individual teachers choose from the 
student goals and curricular concepts those that are 
mnst compatible with their content objectives and 
interests, and they design activities that promote 
acquisition of the concepts and goals within and 
across the various disciplines. Instructional teanis 
re\'ievv their selected goals and concepts to insure that 
students have opportunities to achieve all six goals 
and experiences with each of the concepts. 

instruction. Prior to beginning the unit, students 
generate activities or questions they would like to 
pursue related to the identified concepts and skills. 
This activity serves two purposes: (1) it motivates 
student interest, and (2) it provides teachers and 
students with additional activities from which to 
choose. Also, students complete survevs to identify 
their career interests, and a Career Day is held during 
the unit. Parents are an excellent resource for orga- 



nizing Career Day and arranging for business repre- 
sentatives to be present to provide information on 
students' stated career interests. Although indi- 
vidual teachers select their own learning activities, 
instructional teams collaborate on one or more large 
projects (e.g., environmental issues, career studies). 
Criteria for all tasks include real-life application, 
experiential learning, teacher modeling, and address- 
ing multiple intelligences. Instead of relying on 
textbooks, students use technology and material^ 
gathered from community agencies and businesses. 

Assessment. Assessments are both formative and 
summative. Although teachers design their own 
assessments, team planning assures alternatives 
(performances /'products as well as paper-and-peneil 
tests ) and variety (teacher, peer, self, and group). At 
a culminating exhibition. Survival lixpo, students 
display 'Memonstrate their final projects. Some 
teachers award dual credit for projects. 

Classroom culture. Because teachers and students 
collaborate on designing the unit activities, most of 
which are real-life simulations that utilize cooperative 
strategies, students are more actively involved and 
self-directed than in a traditional classroon^. The 
original designers of this unit reported fewer disci- 
pline problems, better attendance, iniproved perfor- 
mance, and higher grade-point averages in the six- 
weeks grading period during which the unit was 
taught. 
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INTEGRATED 



FOCUS: Living in the Future GRADE LEVEL: 8-12 TIMEFRAME: Four-six weeks 

GOALS FOR STUDENTS: 

■ Understand the importance of balance and interrelationships in cultures. 

■ Apply an understanding of culture to the study of change over time. 

■ Use art as an expression of culture. 

■ Expand cntlcal, creative, and reflective thinking skills. 

■ Collect, analyze, and display data. 

■ Improve interpersonal communication skills. 

■ Access and use information effectively. 

■ Develop global awareness and personal responi>ibility. 



Curriculum. In this unit, the focus and activities 
emerge from the concerns of students rather than the 
interests of a teacher or the content of one or more 
subject areas. Here, curriculum design begins with 
students listing questions about themselves and their 
world and then identifying themes that the questions 
suggest. Students select one theme, such as "Living 
in the Future/' and list activities they might use to 
answer questions related to it. Next, a team of 
teachers classify the activities according to the essen- 
tial knowledge and skills identified in their school or 
district's curriculum framework. If teachers feel that 
additional or alternative activities are needed, they 
mclude them. 

Instruction. Instruction in this unit proceeds from a 
construclivist view. Since meanings are created by 
students rather than imposed by adults, students use 
their knowledge and skill to search for answers to 
their questions rather than to concentrate on passing 
tests or preparing for an occupation. This shift in the 
source of meanings redefines the role of teacher from 
that of content specialist and meaning director to 
knowledge generalist and learning facilitator. Stu- 
dents are afforded choices among the activities for 
each concept, and they consult varied resources in the 
school and community to explore their own ques- 
tions. 



Assessment. Assessmen s, both formative and 
summative, are performance-based and encompass 
peer, self, and teacher evaluation. A look at the 
suggested activities reveals that assessment is a 
natural outgrowth of instruction. For example, when 
students research a life-threatening disease, they are 
asked to prepare an information brochure about the 
disease, similar to those found in doctors' offices and 
hospitals. Using previously determined criteria for 
excellence, teachers and students evaluate the bro- 
chure. As students create, distribute, tabulate, and 
analyze a survey, teachers monitor the accuracy of 
each step in the process, Summative assessment of 
this activity is based on a chart or graphic display, or 
a written report of the findings. 

Classroom culture. The classroom culture in an 
integrated program is highly collaborative, with 
students and teachers sharing curriculum decision- 
making. Students are actively engaged in exploring 
focused questions about themselves and their world, 
which are often personal versions of larger world 
concerns shared by their teachers and others. With 
their teachers' support, through such inquiry .hey 
develop the knowledge and abilities to become self- 
directed, lifelong learners. 
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INTEGRATED 



Investigate family 
health histories; 
determine future 
risk factors. 



Research the causes, 
transmission, symptoms, 
and treatment of a life- 
threatening disease. 



Investigate an 




endangered 




species; explain 




why It is in trouble; 




determine what 




can be done to 




help. 





Survival 



Select a career and 
investigate future 
education and 
work requirements. 







Change 



Create, distribute, 
tabulate, and 
analyze a survey of 
students' predic- 
tions for the future. 



Investigate the 
accuracy of predic- 
tions made for this 
decade 1 00 years 
ago. 




Hold a debate on 
the pros and cons of 
a high-tech society. 



Inter- 
I ndependence 



Read Lofdoffhe 
Flies, then write an 
article for Futurist 
magazine describ- 
ing how and why 
our culture and 
government may 
change in the 21st 
century. 







Predict wnat resources 
may be in short supply 
in the next century; 
develop a plan for 
global conservation 
and shared resources 



structure/ 
Function 



Design a model of 
your town/city in the 
year 2020; consider 
environment, transpor- 
tation, government, 
health, and education. 



Explain the function of the arts and leisure 
activities in the 2 1 st century; use an art form 
(e.g.. dance, painting, music, drama, etc ) to 
illustrate some aspect of 2 I st-century life. 
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FOCUS; Student Interests/Concerns GRADE LEVEL. Secondary TIME FRAME Six weeks-one ye^ir 

GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

■ Identify and solve complex problems. 

■ Formulate valuable questions and answer them through research 

■ Learn to manage information resources. 

■ Become reflective thinkers and decisionmakers 

■ D 'elop quality products/presentations 
Improve evaluation skills 

■ Acquire skills for lifelong ie3fning 

« Develop skills for productive citizenship 



Curriculum. Transdisciplinary curriculum is student- 
generated. With guidance from teachers and other 
mentors, students (1) Tormuiate questions about 
themselves, their world, and tlieir future; (2) identify 
specific problems rnd concern^ that emerge; (3) select 
a focus for investigation; (4) identify information 
resources and learning activities that may help them 
find answers and solutions; (5) participate in a 
focused study; and (6) share their findings with 
others. In some schools, students select particular 
courses for which they wish to receive credit, as well 
as the teachers and community agency / business 
personnel who will serve as their mentors during the 
independent study. Frequently, the study addresses 
community problems, personal concerns (e.g., career 
choices), or global issues. 

Instruction. Instruction in a transdisciplinary unit 
focuses largely on problem solving, communicating, 
and resource-management strategies. It is designed 
to guide life experience for students, and it is carried 
out in a real-world context. Students are challenged 



to think, act, and reflect through both individual and 
cooperative activities. Planning, organizing, commu- 
nicating, being accountable, accepting responsibility, 
and demonstrating leadership are essential skills 
embedded in the activities. 

Assessment. Progress toward instructional goals, 
determined collaboratively by students and teachers, 
is monitored by peers, mentors, teachers, and stu- 
dents themselves. Portfolios, performances, and 
presentations are the most frequent forms of 
summative assessment. Self-evaluation, reflection, 
and preparation for an exhibition of mastery are built 
into learning activities. 

Classroom culture. The classroom culture is active, 
collaborotive, and student-centered. Students, 
teachers, and other mentors form a learning commu- 
nity, where they learn with and from each other. 
Many activities occur beyond school walls, and 
conmiunity members serve as mentors in school and 
community settings. 



Adapted from a program at Nashoba High School, Bolton, MA. 
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College/vocational 
courses 



Community 
study 



Self-directed 
research 



Entrepreneurship 

' Focus: 
Student 

Career I interests/ 
shadowing \ Concerns^ 



Mentorships 



Technology 
(e.g., Internet, 
CD-ROM) 

Resource-based 
learning / 



Apprenticeships 



Service 
learning 



TRANSDISCIPLINARY 



Develop community need/ 
interest survey with 
assistance from town 
council and EMS squad 



Present findings of the evalua- 
tion to the Public Health 
Council and school board 



Work with EMS instructors, counci 
members, and other students to 
design and carry out an evaluation 
of the student EMT program 



Interview local business leaders 
to determine if they v^oM 
permit employees ro provide 
emergency medica' services 
(EMS) during the work day. 



Focus; Need for 
Emergency Medica! 
Service Volunteers^ 



Serve the community as 
a volunteer EMT during 
the school day. 



Take the state certifying 
exam for EMTs. 



Determine cost effectiveness 
and utility of contracted EMS. 



Explore EMS programs 
m other towns 



• 



Complete a yearlong EMT 
course (for academic credit) 
taught by an EMS instructor and 
other health care providers 



Identify state EMS licensing require- 
ments; scl/< waivers, if necessary 



Seek the school's support for 
student Emergency Services 
Technician training 
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DISSOLVING THE BOUNDARIES 



The Appalachia Educational Laboratory ( AEL), Inc., works with educators in ongoing R & D-based 
efforts to improve education and educational opportunity. AEL serves as the Regional Educational 
Laboratory for Kentucky, Teanessee, Virginia, and West Virginia and operates the Eisenhower 
Regional Math / Science Consortium for these same four states. It also operates the ERIC Qearinghouse 
on Rural Education and Small Schools. 



AEL works to improve: 

• professional quality, 

• curriculum and instruction, 

• commuriity support, and 

• opportunity for access to quality education by all children. 
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Introduction 



Dissolving the Boundaries presents information about curriculum inte- 
gration, different models or stages of integration, and some of the 
positive benefits of an integrated approach to teaching and learning. It 
also presents conditions that, when present in a school, enable the 
successful integration of curriculum. 

The authors of this Facil 'Mo/s Guide strongly believe that curriculum 
integration can transform a school and can revitalize the learning and 
thinking in schools--for students and for teachers. However, we also 
acknowledge that mandates can backfire. We have seen new ideas 
implemented without a faculty's consent (or at the very least without 
their full understanding of the implications and consequences). Rarely 
do uninformed and uncommitted teachers revolutionize the teaching 
and learning in their classrooms when mandated to change; more 
likely the results are like a new coat of paint over a crumbling structure. 
They look good-but only for a short time. 

The purpose of this guide is to present group processes that would lead 
a group-most likely a school faculty or decisionmaking committee 
within a school or districts-through considerations of the material 
contained in Dissolving the Bou7idaries, Using these processes, the group 
should be able to make an informed decision about whether or not to 
implement curriculum integration and about how best to proceed with 
such an implementation. Included in this Facilitator's Guide are: 

• objectives to guide your planning of group meetings and processes; 

• an overview of suggested activities, including recommended time 
structures and agendas for meetings; 

• a complete description of each suggested activity to facilitate a 
group s consideration of curriculum integration, including general 
tips to the facilitator; 

• handouts for participants; and 

• copy for overhead transparencies. 

We recommend that each participant receive a copy of Dissolving the 
Boundaries prior to the first group meeting. 

Objectives 

Four major objectives will focus the group's work in better understand- 
ing curriculum integration. 

1. Toexplorefivedifferentstagesofcurriculum integrarion-'Comparing 
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and contrasting each to the school's current approach to teaching 
and learning. 

2. To identify benefits and costs (i.e.. pmhlems and challenges) to 
students, teachers, and the commumty-at-large of an integrated 
approach to teaching and learning. 

3. To make an individual and collective commitment to curriculum 
integration. 

4. To establish a plan for how the school might best proceed to inte- 
grate curriculum. 

Suggested Activities—A Brief Overview 

To fully explore the implications and consequences of adopting an 
integrated approach to curriculum and instruction will require at least 
six hours of meeting time. This could be accomplished in two half-day 
meetings, or one six-hour meeting. Ideally, 12 hours-over the course of 
four to six meetings- would be used. This longer time period would 
enable an in-depth look at the needs of students in the school and an 
assessment of how well the school currently meets those needs. Sample 
agendas are provided on pages 5, 6, and 7 of the Facilitator's Guide, 

Even if some members of the faculty do not intend to integrate, they 
need to understand in what ways the organization and culture of the 
school might change when other teachers do integrate. We recom- 
mend that an entire school faculty participate in at least the first six 
hours; the final planning activity might be accomplished by a subgroup 
of teachers such as a planning committee, a school advisory council, or 
a subset of teachers who will pioneer the implementation efforts at the 
schooL 

Below we have provided a brief description of suggested activities. 
Those that would be included in the 12-hour version are labeled 
"Optional," The remaining activities are suggestions for the sw-hour 
agenda, A more complete and detailed description of each 
activity-including possible handouts and overhead transparencies-is 
contained in the following sections. 

To explore Section I, Understanding Curriculum Integration, of Dis- 
solviy^g the Boundaries, use Activities 1 through 4. 

1. Focus on Real Students and Their Needs (30 minutes) 

Each teacher introduces to the group a student (pastor current) who 
never really reached his or her potential, briefly describing the 
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problems that student faced and ways in which the school may 
have let the student down. 

I. The Rationale for Integrating Curriculum and Instruction 
(15 minutes) 

Facilitator presents information from the first two parts of Section I 
in Dissolving the Boundaries) alternatively the entire group reads the 
first two topics in the book, "What is Integrated Curriculum?" and 
"Why Do We Need to Integrate?" 

3. What Curriculum Integration Looks Like: Five Evolutionary 
Suges (90-120 minutes) 

Divide the group into five subgroups, each assigned one of the five 
stages. Each group will (a) read the text about its assigned stage, (b) 
study the information contained in the summary chart, (c) compare 
and contrast the assigned stage to current instructional practice in 
the school, and (d) reflect on the potential benefits to students. The 
final task will be to (e) prepare and present an overview of this stage 
to the entire group. The presentation may be iri any style: lecture 
(with accompanying overheads and other graphics); demonstration 
(a skit or role-play of an actual classroom that operates in this stage); 
or other creative methods of teaching this information to the entire 
group. A critical part of the presentation must include a list of 
benefits (written and posted after the presentation) for students and 
for teachers. 

4 Personal Teaching Style Plays a Part: Choosing the Level That 
Fits (20 minutes) 

Participants, having heard presentations about the five different 
stages, reflect privately on the stage which seems to fit them best; 
i,e., that they would most like to have operating in their classroom 
ultimately. In a public display of their beliefs, the group stands 
along the continuum (represented by the five stages posted across 
the room) in the place that best fits their ultimate goal for curriculum 
integration. 

To fully explore Section II, Asse3sing Your Readiness For Curriculum 
Integration, of Dissolving the Boundaries, use Activities 5 through 7. 

5, An Investigation and Assessment of Our School: Are We Meeting 
the Needs of Students? (Optional Activity to be conducted in two 
separate meetings, each lasting approximately two hours.) 
It has been said that one of the best indications of excellence in 
schools u an attitude of dissatisfaction with the status quo. If 
teachers and administrators think their school is doing a great job 
and if they aren't actively looking for ways to do their job better, 
they are not motivated to learn and apply new ideas related to 
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teaching and learning. This activity, called a "collegial investiga- 
tion/' provides a structure within which faculty members can study 
how well their school-with its traditional, discipline-based ap- 
proach to curriculum and instruction-prepares students for life in 
the 21st century. 

6. A Look at the Facilitative Conditions: Is Our School Ready? 

(60 minutes) 

Divide the group again, this time into four subgroups. Each group 
is assigned to one of the four conditions described in Section II, 
"Assessing Your Readiness for Curriculum Integration." After 
individually reading about the assigned condition, the group's task 
is to brainstorm two lists: (a) a list of the factors in the school that 
will facilitate the movement to fully integrated curriculum and 
instruction, and (b) a list of the factors in the school that will restrict 
or constrain such movement. These two lists, after being posted, 
will be viewed by all groups as they "gallery walk" around the 
room to read through the strengths their school and faculty will 
contribute to ease the change process and the restraining forces to be 
overcome in their school. 

7. A Look at the Pros and Cons: Where Do I Weigh In? 

(20-40 minutes) 

Having posted and reviewed both the benefits — or driving forces — 
(from Activities 3, 4, and 6) and the restraining forces (Activities 5 
and 6), it is time now for participants to make a public showing of 
whether or not they want to proceed with curriculum integration — 
as they understand it. Using the "Fist of Five," or some other 
technique that allo\ ^ people to quickly ascertain a snapshot of the 
group's current feelings and attitudes, participants should respond 
to the statement, "Curriculum integration offers great potential to 
improve our students' learning; I am willing to support efforts to 
integrate the curriculum in our school." Group discussion should 
follow — to clarify objections, questions, and concerns. 

To explore Section III, Next Steps: Planning For Curriculum Integra- 
tion, of Dissolving the Boundaries, use Activity 8. 

8. A Jlan For the Journey: Now That We Know Where We Are and 
Where We Want to Be, How Do We Get There? (90-120 minutes) 
Review the restraining factors and begin to brainstorm ways to 
minimize each of them. Answer some basic questions: What is our 
vision for curriculum integration? Who is mvolved and over what 
period of time? How will we organize teams? How will we select 
team members? Who will receive training— and when and where? 
How will we revise the schedule? Are there schools we can visit (or 
phone) \/ho could advise us as we begin this journey? Are there 
additional materials on curriculum integration and teamed instruc- 
tion that we can read? 
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Sample Agenda 1 
Full-Day Meeting to Consider Curriculum 
Integration 



Distribute copies of Dissolving the Boundaries prior to the meeting. 

8:00 Focus on Shidents and Their Needs 

8:30 The Rationale for Integrating Curriculuvn and Instruction 

8:45 What Curriculum Integration Looks Like: Five Evolutionary 
Stages 

Divide into groups 

Read about assigned stage 

Analyze and discuss potential benefits 

Prepare presentation 

9:30 Break 

9:45 Continue Activity 3 

Five group presentations 

10:30 Perbonal Teaching Style Plays a Part: Choosing the Level That 
Fits 

10:50 A Look at the Facilitative Condilions: Is Our School Ready? 
Divide into groups 
Read about assigned condition 
Brainstorm facilitators and restrictors 
Post and gallery walk 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 A Look at the Pros and Cons: Where Do I Weigh In? 

i:30 A Plan For the Journey: Now That We Know Where We Are and 
Where We Want to Be, How Do We Get There? 

3:00 Adjourn 
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Sample Agenda 2 
Two Half-Day Meetings to Consider Curriculum Integration 



In preparation for the first meeting, distribute copies of Dissolving the Boundaries and ask partici- 
pants to read Section I. 



First Meeting 

1:00 Focus on Students and Their Needs 

1:30 The Rationale for Integrating Curriculum 
and Instruction 

1:45 What Curriculun\ Integration Looks Like: ! 
Five Evolutionary Stages 
Divide into groups 

Read about assigned stage | 
Analyze and discuss potential benefits 
Prepare presentation 

2:30 Break 

2:45 Continue Activity 3 

Five group presentations 

3:30 Personal Teaching Style Plays a Part: 
Choosing the Level That Fits 

4:00 Adjourn (Homework assignment: Read 
about facilitative conditions in Section II 
of Dissolving the Boundaries) 



Second Meeting 

1:00 A Look at the Facilitative Conditions: 
Is Our School Ready? 
Divide into groups 
Read about assigned condition 
Brainstorm facilitators and restrictors 
Post and gallery walk 

2:00 Break 

2:15 A Look at the Pros and Cons: Where Do I 
Weigh In? 

2:39 A Plan For the Journey: Now That We 
Know Where We are and Where We Want 
to Be, How Do We Get There? 

4:00 Adjourn 
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Sample Agenda 3 
Two Full-Day Meetings to Consider Curriculum Integration 



Distribute copies of Dissolving the Boundaries prior to the first meeting, 



First Meeting 

8:00 Focus on Students and Their Needs 

8:30 The Rationale for Integrating Curriculum 
and Instruction 

8:45 What Curriculum Integration Looks Like: 
Five Evolutionary Stages 
Divide into groups 
Read about assigned stage 
Analyze and discuss potential benefits 

9:30 Break 

9:45 Continue Activity 3 

Prepare presentation 
Five group presentations 

11:00 Personal Teaching Style Plays a Part: 
Choosing the Level That Fits 

11:30 Lunch 

1:00 An Investigation and Assessment of Our 
School 

Introductory discussion of postulate 

2:00 Introduction of the Investigative groups 
Divide into groups and plan data 
collection 

3:00 Adjourn (Homework assignment: 
Collect and analyze data) 

Set date for second meeting to be held 
at least a week later. 



Second Meeting 

8:00 Continue the Investigation and Assess- 
ment 

Meet in small groups to share and 
analyze data 

Reach preliminary conclusions from 
the data 

, 9:30 Break 

9:45 In fishbowl or large group, conduct final 
discussion 

10:30 Reflection on Beliefs 

Discussion of Implications 

12:00 Lunch 

\ 1:00 A Look at the Facilitative Conditions: Is 

j Our School Ready? 

I Divide into groups 

j Read about assigned condition 

i Brainstorm facilitators and restrictors 

j Post and gallery walk 

; 2:30 Break 

* 2:45 A Look at the Pros and Cons: Where Do I 
Weigh In? 

3:00 A Plan For the Journey: Now That We 
Know Where We Are and Where We Want 
to Be, How Do We Get There? 

4:00 Adjourn 
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Group Activities 



Activity 1 

Focus on Real Students and Their Needs 



Time: 

30 minutes, depending upon group size (allow at least 30-90 
seconds per participant) 

Purpose: 

To establish the tone and purpose of the meeting: to seriously 
consider what is best for students. This activity brings the focus onto 
real students, allows teachers to share personal stories from their 
teaching history, and brings a group together as a result of the depth of 
sharing. The stories will be mixed with humor and grief if the assign- 
ment is taken seriously. 

Materials: 

None required. 

Optional: Overhead l-A with the directions. 

Optional: Two colored blocks for each teacher. The experience is 
enriched if teachers use physical objects to represent (a) the student and 
(b) the needs that were not met by traditional teaching methods. If the 
blocks are used, have the teachers add their blocks as they introduce 
each student, collectively building a structure that represents students 
and their real-life problems. This structure can remain in place through- 
out the meeting, serving as a visual (but symbolic) representation of the 
students' needs as perceived by the group. 

Directions: 

The facilitator should begin by establishing the objectives and 
purpose of the meeting. Introduce this activity by acknowledging that 
in our traditional ways of teaching, some students are left behind; 
many fail to truly engage in learning. We tend to get caught up, as 
teachers, in needing to "teach the subject"; we can easily forget that we 
are really here to "teach the students" and to help them learn. 

Ask each teacher to think of a student (past or present) who never 
really reached his or her potennal. This may be a student who had 
great ability but was not "turned on" to school; it may be a student with 
limited ability who, regardless of how hard he tried, faUed, nearly 
failed, or at any rate progressed through school feeling like a failure; it 
may be a student who faced sc^ many personal problems that school 
seemed trivial by comparison. 

Ask (^ach teacher to introduce us to that student using a pseud- 
onym, briefly describing (a) the problems that student faced, (b) ways 
in which the school let that student down or was inadequate to meet 
that student's needs, and (c) the kind of school environment in which 
that student might have thrived. (Overhead 1-A) 
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Notes: 

As teachers report out the problems, contributions of the school, 
and factors in tho school that would promote success and student 
learning, the facilitator should make notes because these will be re- 
ferred to throughout Activity 2. 

Alternatives: 

With a large group (faculty of more than 25 or 30), teachers can 
share their stories in small groups. Each group can choose one or two to 
share with the larger group. 
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Activity 2 
Rationale for integrating 
Curriculum and Instruction 



Time: 

15-30 minutes, depending upon how much discussion results 
Purpose: 

To familiarize participants with the concept of integrated curricu- 
lum and to begin to build a case for the importance of integrating. 

Materials: 

Overhead transparencies for Activity 2. 

Copies of Dissolving the Boundaries for each participant. 

Description: 

Facilitator presents information from the first two parts of Section I 
in Dissolving the Boundaries, pp. 3-5. (Throughout the presentation, refer to 
the problems cited by participants in Activity 1 as well as possible solutions 
that a school could offer J Might use a script that makes three or four 
major points, such as the following: 

1. Research on how people learn indicates that the brain searches 
for patterns and interconnections to construct meaning (Overhead 
2-A) Here is (m example. Listen to this passage and see what your 
mind makes of it. 

Sally first let loose a team of gophers, but the plan backfired 
when the dog chased them away. She then threw a party, but 
the guests failed to bring their motorcycles. Furthermore, her 
stereo system was not loud enough. Sally spent the next day 
looking for a peeping tom but was unable to find one in the 
yellow pages. Obscene phone calls gave her some hope until 
the number was changed. It was the installation of blinking 
neon lights across the street that finally did the trick. Sally 
framed the ad from the classified section and now has it 
hanging on her wall. (Overhead 2-B) This example is from a 
presentation by Jane Stallings, Nashville, TN, 1984. 

Did your mind do a lot of searching-trying to make sense and find 
connections with that passage? It's really weird because it doesn't seem 
to make sense. It seems to be a series of disconnected sentences. But if 
I tell you the context, it will make some sense. Sally has a terrible 
neighbor, and she's trying to think of some way to get this neighbor to 
move. Now listen as I read it again. See what your mind adds, once 
you have something to connect to. 

Here is another example. See what sense your mind makes of this 
passage: 
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"In 1 367 Marain and the settlements ended a seven-year war 
with the Langurians and Pitoks. As a result of this war Languria 
was driven out of East BacoL Marain would now rule l^man 
and other lands that had belonged to Languria. This brought 
peace to the Bacoliansett!en7;ents...." (Overhead 2-C). This 
example is from the Fall 1993 issue of Learning, a newslriter 
from the National Research Center on Student Learmng, 
Pittsburgh, PA. 

If you had trouble making sense of this passage, you can begin to 
understand how a student feels who doesn't have prior knowledge 
and so can't connect the pieces together. It frustrates the mind; reten- 
tion is nearly impossible; engagement and interest wane quickly with 
information that isr 't connected. How Vv^ould you do if I gave you a test 
on this information? {Pause for comments from participants.) This text 
was developed by taking an actual passage from a social studies book 
and replacing the agents and locations with pseudonyms: 

"In 1 763 Britain and the colonies ended a seven-year war with 
the French and Indians. As a result of this war France was 
driven out of North America. Britain would now rule Canada 
and other lands that had belonged to France. This brought 
peace to the American colonies...." 

It helps to be able to make connections, doesn't it? 

IL One way to make connections between and among facts is to 
integrate curriculum. The definition of integrate in Webster's is as 
follows: 

"to form, coordinate, or blend into a functioning or unified 
whole; to unite." (Overhead 2-D) 

Integrated curriculum is a holistic approach to learning that stresses 
connections and relationships rather than delineations within and 
across the disciplines. It builds bridges rather than boundaries be- 
tween specific bodies of knowledge. 

Traditional discipline-based curriculum is focused on content ob- 
jectives; integrated curriculum is based on concepts a .J focuses on 
student performance. (Overhead 2-E) 

III. In schools, learning is segmented. You lean ence one 
period, math another, English another, and you have sey - j times to 
study history, geography, foreign language, art, physic, -iucation, 
etc. But real life is not segmented; it is not divided inro subjects. 
(Overhead 2-F) 

In schools with integrated curricula, student learning is increased 
because students are more motivated to learn; they become more active 
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participants in theii* own learning. Connections are made and more 
in-depth learning occurs; learning relates to real life-it is not artificial. 

Numerous benefits were cited by teachers and administrators from 
four Virginia secondary schools who had used interdisciplinary teamed 
instruction for one year, (Overhead 2-G) Among the benefits to 
students were: (1) greater enthusiasm for learning, (2) increased par- 
ticipation in and completion of learning activities and assignments, (3) 
better grasp of concepts and skills, (4) making connections across 
disciplines, (5) fewer discipline problems, and (6) improved atten- 
dance> (Use examples from Activity 1, if appropriate here,) 

Teachers benefit also in the following ways: (1) gain a sense of 
belonging and support when they work with a group of peers on a 
daily basis; (2) contribute their expertise to a team effort and are not 
overwhelmed by the need to be an expert in all areas of the curriculum; 
(3) increased feelings of efficacy, empowerment, and enthusiasm for 
teaching; (4) learning from colleagues; (5) increased creativity; and (6) 
professional renewal. (Overhead 2-H) 

Ask teachers to turn to page 5 in Dissolving the Boundaries and look 
at paragraphs two and three, in which the benefits to students and 
teachers are cited. (Overhead 2-1) Ask each person to select: (a) the 
-student outcome they would most value in their classroom, and (b) the 
teacher outcome they would most value for themselves personally. 
Then ask them to hypothesize why curriculum integration would 
result in such benefits. (Ask them to sliare their responses in small groups, 
selecting a recorder and reporter who will share ivith the larger group. A fter 
alloTving time for small group sharing and discussion, ask each group reporter 
to share. Encourage the discussion to develop between participants, as opposed 
to being "turn-talking" in which first one group reports followed by the next,) 

Notes: 

IN DISCUSSION: When a question is posed to the group, allow 
sufficient time for thinking before calling on someone to respond. This 
three- to five-second period of silence (called wait time or think time) 
enables everyone in the room to formulate a response to the question 
before hearing an oral response. A second period of silence-after the 
response is given-will allow other participants to react (either mentally 
or verbally) to the comment. This allows participants to talk to one 
another, rather than primarily to the facilitator, and helps engage the 
thinking processes. 

Alternative: 

Ask participants to read the first two parts in Section I ("What is 
Integrated Curriculum?" and "Why do We Need to Integrate?") of 
Dissolving the Boundaries before coming to the meeting-or immediately 
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after Activity h Lead a discussion of the subject, posing questions and 
asking for questions from the participants. 

AJternative: 

Use an activity such as "Round-Robin Questioning," a technique 
described by J. Dillon in the Phi Delta Kappa Fastback, Teaching and 
the Art of Questioning. Ask each participating teacher to write down five 
questions, based on the reading of the assigned parts of the book. 
Encourage teachers to ask divergent questions, those that have more 
than one correct answer. At least one of the questions should be a 
question for which the teacher does not have an answer--one which is 
truly perplexing or puzzling and about which he or she would like to 
hear others' thinking. Ask for a volunteer to stand and pose one of her 
questions, and to call on another participant for a response. Then, that 
respondent in turn stands to pose one of h. questions, calling on yet a 
third teecher. It the question is divergent (or if the answer is not 
known), a teacher may call on two or three to respond; discussion is the 
hoped-for c .tcome of this interchange. This continues until the facili- 
tator feels that the content has been thoroughly reviewed and is weU 
understood. 
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Activity 3 

What Curriculum Integration Looks Like: 
Five Evolutionary Stages 



Time: 

90420 minutes 

Purpose: 

To more fully understand the range of possibilities and options for 
curriculum integration by learning about the ftve stages in Bums' 
hierarchy; to compare each stage to the school's current methods of 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment; and to investigate the benefits 
of each stage relative to current practice within the school. 

Materials: 

Dissolving the Boundaries for each participant 
Easel pad, markers, and masking tape for five groups 
Poster board for presentations; blank transparencies and pens 
Handouts for each of five small groups 

Description: 

Share the purpose of this next activity by explaining that mere is no 
one right way to integrate curriculum and that in this activity, we are 
going to learn about five different stages of curriculum integration. 
Integrating curriculum-like any change effort-is a developmental 
process. Change is evolutionary; progress occurs in small steps. Teach- 
ers need to begin where they are and move through the stages, as they 
feel comfortable. 

Divide into five subgroups, and assign each group to one of the five 
stages described in Dissolving the Boundaries, pp. 648, as follows: 

1. Parallel Disciplines, 

2. Multidisciplinaiy, 

3. Interdisciplinary, 

4. Integrated, and 

5. Transdisciplinary. 

In a cooperative learning activity, in which each group will learn 
about one stage and then teach it to the rest of the participants, use the 
parricipant handouts to give the directions. 

• Individually read the text about your assigned stage. 

• Using the reading you have done and infomation in the chart on 
page 8, develop a working definition or description of your as- 
signed stage. • ; 
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• Compare and contrast the assigned stage to current instructional 
practice in the school; complete the Venn Diagram on the handout. 

• Reflect on the potential benefits to students of curriculum and 
instruction as it would appear in this stage of integration. Record 
the benefits on an easel chart. 

• Prepare a presentation to the entire group that will give an over- 
view of this stage. The presentation may be :.i any style: lecture 
(with accompanying overheads and other graphics); demonstra- 
tion (a skit or role-play of an actual classroom that operates in this 
stage); or other creative methods of teaching this information to the 
entire group. A critical part of the presenta n must include a list 
of benefi*-s (written and posted after the presentation.) 

Allow at least five minutes for each group's presentation. 
Include some time for questions from the rest of the group. 
You may want to hold a brief discussion after all the presenta- 
tions are completed. 



Notes: 

Much of this activity involves independent working of small groups. 
The facilitator should move around to all the groups, making sure the 
instructions are understood and that the group is on task. The presence 
of the facilitator (and some well conceived questions) will help an 
off-task group to become engaged with the task. A facilitator will not 
have all the answers; it's perfectly okay to say, "I don't know." Part of a 
facilitator's job is to help participants find answers. Another part of the 
job is to help participants surface questions they have. But perhaps 
most importantly, facilitators need to establish a climate in which it is 
safe to ask questions that need to be asked in exploring a topic as 
complex as curriculum integration and its implications for students 
and teachers. 

For ease in grouping participants into the five groups somewhat 
randomly, copy each group's handout on a different colored paper. As 
participants crime in the room, randomly hand them one of the colored 
handouts. When it is time to form groups, ask them to get together with 
others in the room who have the same colored paper, e.g., "All those 
with a blue handout form a group at this table." 



Alternative; 

Ask everyone to read Section I in its entirety before the meeting and 
to come prepared to ask and answer questions. If possible, before the 
meeting, the facilitator could identify five willing teachers, each of 
whom agrees to read about one of the stages and present information to 
the large group. Ideally, these five teachers would be individuals who 
have themselves done some experimenting with curriculum integra- 
tion and could speak from experience. 
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Activity 4 
Personal Teaching Styfe Plays a Part: 
Choosing the Level That Fits 



Time: 

15-20 minutes 

Purpose: 

This activity encourages participants to (a) reflect on the five stages 
or levels of interdisciplinary curriculum and instruction, (b) think 
about which level best meets their own personal teaching styles and 
interests, and (c) identify others in the school with similar interests in 
relation to curriculum integration. It also provides the facilitator with a 
''reading" of the group's interest in and commitment to curriculum 
integration. 

Materials: 

Signs on the wall with the names of each of the five levels of 
curriculum integration. 
Overhead 4-A 

Directions: 

Use Overhead 4-A to illustrate the five stages of curriculum inte- 
gration. Point out that as teachers move across the continuum, their 
curriculum focus shifts from content to concepts. 

Ask all participants, having heard presentations in Activity 3 about 
the five different levels, to reflect privately on the level that seems to fit 
them best, i.e„ the kind of teaching and learning they would ultimately 
like to have in their own classrooms. 

After several minutes of quiet reflection, ask each individual to 
take a position by standing along the continuum (represented by the 
five stages posted across the room) in the place that best fits his/her 
ultimate goal for curriculum integration. 

Ask each to share (with at least one other person) the reasons for 
choosing that level of integration. 

Notes: 

Because personal commitment is important if change is to be 
meaningful, this is an essential step. Encourage people to challenge 
themselves. If they are on the line (between two levels), encourage 
them to move upward. 

Alternative: 

Explain to the group that writing helps to clarify thinking. Although 
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we rarely write reflectively, the next activity will allow time for written 
reflection. Ask participants to think about the presentations in Activity 
3 and to think about their own classrooms. (Y ou may want to pose the 
following questions on an overhead transparency.) 

• What have I learned? 

• How do these various stages of intep^-ation relate to goals for my 
class? 

• How would stuuents benefit? 

• Would any of these stages or levels promote (or hinder) learning? 

Explain that writing and thinking require quiet. Even if they finish 
writing, participants should remain quiet until time is called. Set a 
kitchen timer for 10 minutes. If people are still writing when time is 
nearly up, allow 5 more minutes. It is important that the facilitator 
model the behavior that is desired here and write reflectively while 
participants are thinking and writing. 

When people have finished the quiet reflection, ask if anyone 
would like to share an insight. (Be sure to allow sufficient wait-time 
here; it may take 10 seconds for someone to volunteer. Once one person 
volunteers, others will follow.) If no one chooses to share, that is okay. 

Allow an opportunity for participants to share any learnings 
from their experience of reflecting and writing. This is a rare 
opportunity and it is Important to allow people time to process 
the experience so that they can learj from it. 
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Activity 5 

An Investigation and Assessment of Our School: 
Are We Meeting the Needs of Students? 



Time: 

This optional activity requires two separate meetings, each lasting 
approximately two houi*s. Participants will work on group assign- 
ments between meetings. 

Purpose: 

It has been said that c-e of the best indicators of excellence in 
schools is an attitude of dissatisfaction with the status quo. If teachers 
and administrators think their school is doing a great job and if they 
aren't actively looking for ways to do their job better, they are not 
motivated to learn and apply new ideas related to teaching and learn- 
ing. This activity, called a coilegial investigation, provides a structure 
within which faculty members can study how well their school-wit h 
its traditional, discipline-based approach to curriculum and 
instruction-prepares students for life in the 21st century. 

Materials: 

Overhead of the Elements of Reasoning (5- A) 
Easel stands, paper, markers, and masking tape 
Participant handouts (for five investigatory teams) 
Banner (or overhead) of the statement for investigation 

Directions: 

These directions are written in the manner of a script for the 
facilitator. An actual discussion cannot be scripted, of course, because 
the facilitator will need to be prepared to move in the directions 
established by the participants. A script will be beneficial in preparing, 
but not for use in the middle of such a meeting. 

Use the following script only as a guide. 

MEETING #1, Activity 5 

At our last meeting, we learned about curriculum integration, 
different models or stages of integration, and some of the positive 
benefits of an integrated approach to teaching and learning. We 
learned, too, that integration is not a simple matter. True integration 
involves more than a new coat of paint; it involves some fundamental 
changes in the structures of schooling. It would change: 

• what we teach, 
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• how we teach, 

• where we teach, and 

• with whom we teach. 

And you don't get much more basic than that! 

We want to make an informed decision about whether or not 
curriculum integration is for us. We have seen fads come and go; we do 
not want to undertake a new program that is here today and gone 
tomorrow. We want our efforts to count toward something; and we 
believe that unless teachers-or some of us, an)MAray-make a commit- 
ment to curriculum integration, then we shouldn't adopt it. And we 
believe the commitment should be made with eyes wide open about 
the costs--not just the benefits. If this school proceeds down the path of 
curriculum integration, we want to do it because we believe curricu- 
lum integration will make an important, positive difference for our 
students. We definitely don 't want to adopt curriculum integration just 
because some expert thinks it is good; or because a board member 
heard about it and thought our school should give it a try. 

At the same time, we don't want to reject it out of hand. If we 
believe that what we are now doing in our school is wot working f nr all 
of our students, then we need to have the courage to try something 
new. And curriculum integration offers that potential. 

Our decision should be thoughtful; one in which we weigh pros 
and cons, collecting evidence as to the effectiveness of our school 
program as it currently exists (both the good and the bad!) and the 
potential and pitfalls of integration. We are proposing to explore 
together, over the course of the next three weeks, how well our school is 
meeting the needs of all our students. We want to determine if we 
agree or disagree with the following statement: 

Our traditional, discipline-based approach to curriculum and 
instruction does not adequately prepare our students for life in 
the 21st century. 

If we affirm this statement, that is, if we believe that all of our 
students are not well served by our current methods of teaching, then 
we want to proceed to answer the next question: Does curriculum 
integration have the potential to improve teaching and learning in our 
school in significant ways? 

As we study this issue, we plan to use a process for group decision- 
making called CoUegial Investigations, In our discussions, we want to 
talk-openly and honestly-about how well the school is serving our 
students. 
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Preliminary Assessment of Beliefs 

Whai do we believe about this sta*ement-individually and 
collectively-and why? 

Before we begin a discussion of our beliefs and opinions about this 
statement, let me ask you to reflect privately. Think about how you 
would honestly rate our school's preparation of students-all students. 
Do you agree or disagree with this statement? Now jot down the 
reasons why you made that judgment. 

Allow three minutes for qu>et reflection. 

Imagine a line across this side of the room ranging from "Strongly 
Agree" through "Neither Agree nor Disagree" to "Strongly Disagree" 
and choose a place to stand along this continuum. 

It would be helpful to have posted these terms along one side 
of the room so that participants have visual cues as to where 
to stand . Se sure to allow time for participants to see where the 
majority of people stand: a visual representation of feelings of 
satisfaction with the status quo. 

Why did you respond as you did? Talk to one other participant 
about why each of you rated the school as you did. 

Allow adequate time for people to talk to one another in pairs. 
At a later time in the discussion, we will ask them to share their 
reasons with the larger group. You might ask at this point for 
people to share any insights they had as they saw how 
colleagues "rated" their school. 

Preliminary Discussion and Introduction of the Elements of 
Reasoning 

As we conduct our investigation of this question, we will rely on 
elements of reasoning articulated by Richard Paul, a professor of 
critical thinking at Sonoma State University. These elements are at the 
heart of the process of Collegial Investigations, as developed at the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory. 

Note to the facilitator: During the ensuing discussion, your 
purpose is to evoke thoughtful dialogue on the topic. We 
suggest you use the elements of reasoning as a tool for the 
discussion. (Overhead 5-A) The elements are presented 
below in sequence but rarely do they appear sequentially in a 
real discussion. Facilitators should carefully review the ele- 
ments before the discussion and be ready to move from one 
to another as the discussion proceeds. It is important, during 
this preliminary discussion, to help participants consider the 
first six elements; suggestions to that end are noted below. 
The last two elements-consequences and conclusions-will 



be more heavily used in the discussion after evidence has 
been collected. 

It would be helpful to make a la.^^o graphic of these eight 
elements or to use the overhead during discussion, providing 
visual cues to the names of each. As each participant speaks, 
point to the appropriate element for clarification. For example, 
if you need to clarify a term for the group, you can point to the 
element, "concepts" as you ask for a definition; if people speak 
strictly from a teacher's point of view and you think it would be 
helpful for the group to consider a student's perspective, point 
to the element, "point of view," etc. 

1. The first element is purpose. Paul says it is important to identify the 
purpose of our discussion: Why are we having this discussion? 

Allow time for some responses. If none are forthcoming, 
suggest a purpose to the group: to make a determination of 
whether or not curriculum integration will improve the teaching 
and learning processes at our school. 

2. We frequently get engaged in discussions without clearly identify- 
ing the questions at issue. Paul recommends that we be explicit in 
identifying what the questions are. What specific questions are we 
trying to answer as we discuss the statement before us, "Our tradi- 
tional, discipline-based approach to curriculum and instruction 
does not adequately prepare our students for life in the 21st cen- 
tury." 

Allow time for participants to ti link. Ask them to write down the 
questions that they have; have index cards available for 
writing individual questions. Allow time for sharing questions 
in small groups before opening it up for large group discussion. 
Some of the following kinds of questions may be posed. 

• With our current school structures, how well are our rtu- 
dents learning? Do we need to change something--or are 
we satisfied with the way things are? 

• How many of our students are truly engaged in their 
learning? Are our current teaching strategics effective^ 
Are some of our students "doomed to fail" because of oui 
current approach? 

• Are students learning the things that will be required of them 
in the world beyond our school? 

• Are we teaching what is important? Do we know what Is 
important to teach? Are wewilling to work to figure out what 
is important for cur students to learn? 

The questions at issue do not have to be fully exhausted at this 
time. Throughout the discussion, participants may continueto 
shed light on the identifying question or questions that thay 
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really want to try to answer in this investigaiion. The facilitator 
should record the questions at issue-on a separate easel 
pad-as they ennerge. 

3. In order to have a meaningful discussion, we must consciously and 
dearly define our concepts. Language-the words and phrases that 
we use to communicate-strongly influences our thinking about any 
given issue. Sometimes when people find themselves in disagree- 
ment, it is because they haven't stopped to clarify concepts and 
ideas; they are talking about the same thing but they have different 
working definitions. In our discussion today, I have h(.'ard some of 
the following terms used. Can we agree on their meanings? 

What do we mean by "traditional, discipline-based approach"? 

What do we mean by " adequately" ? 

What is included in the terms "curriculum and instruction"? Can 
we agree on that? 

Writing the concepts on a blackboard or ease' chart will help 
to focus attention on a given concept. Throughout the entire 
discussion (not just this segment), be alert for key ideas and 
words that may not have a common meaning among group 
members. Write these words down under the heading "Con- 
cepts" and see if the group can agree on a working definition. 

4. Point of view refers to where we are coming from as we engage in 
reasoning about a particular problem or question. Paul maintains 
that our point of view, or frame of reference, regarding a particular 
question is usually biased or colored to some extent by who we are, 
what we value, what we do, what experiences we've had, and so 
forth. It is essential that we not only be aware of our own point of 
view but also recognize how this frame of thinking influences our 
thinking. It is helpf-ul, in keeping an open mind, to try to adopt the 
points of view of others. 

Clearly, we have been speaking from the point of view of teachers in 
our school. What other points of view need to be considered? 

Allow time for participants to think. If people have spoken from 
the perspective of other role groups, mention them to the 
group now. As they volunteer other points of view, ask them 
to project what light that perspective sheds on these questions 
at issue, Challenge them to consider, at a minimum, the 
following points of view: 

• Students. How would our students rate our school? Would 
students think that they are adequately prepared by the 
courses offered here? Are they interested and engaged in 
what is taught? Are they learning? Arethey learning what 
is important? Do they believe that what is taught is 
important? Can they see connections to the real world? 
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• Low«achieving students. What about the special popula- 
tion of students in our school who are poor performers? 
How would they rate our school in terms of preparing them 
for "life after school"? What are these students' needs? 
What are we doing to help meet these needs? What do we 
do that ignores their needs? 

• Parents. Do parents of our students believe that student 
needs are met? Would parents be open to "non-traditional" 
ways of teaching and learning? What do parents believe is 
important for their students to be learning in preparation for 
the world of work-or the world of higher education? 

• Business community. Are most members of the business 
community satisfied with what our graduates know and can 
do? Are our students recognized as having inastered basic 
and essential skills? Does the business community con- 
sider our students to be good thinkers? 

• Others? 

Assumptions are the beginning points in our reasoning. Clarifying 
our assumptions helps us understand what things we take for 
granted. It is important that we always be able to state clearly the 
assumptions that we are making about a given issue prior to the 
beginning of our formal thinking about it. Having stated the 
assumptions aloud, we can then determine if they are clear, correct, 
justifiable, necessary, and consistent. What are our assumptions 
about the issue under consideration? 

Allow time for participants to reflect. Remember that once the 
idea of assumptions has been introduced to the group, your 
job as facilitator is to help people identify the assumptions 
behind some of their assertions. Anytime participants make 
statements, look for unspoken assumptions and help them to 
identify them. Some examples follow: 

• Do we believe that all students can learn? That all students 
in our school can become better prepared for life in the 21 st 
century? 

• Is it the responsibility of schools to meet c students' 
learning needs? 

• Do we believe that what we do (by way of tea. ning) is 
important? Does it make a difference to student^. - 

• Are we satisfied with the status quo? If we don't ' ;nk we 
are doing the job of "adequately meeting the neeas of all 
students" does that mean we haven't been doing a good 
job? Do we need to defend "what we've got"? 

• Does our school really need to change as we approach the 
year 2000? Will the skills and habits of students from 1 950 
be adequate for thriving in the next century? 
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6. We reach conclusions about any given idea based on evidence. 
Evidence is the information, data, and experiences that we use in 
our reasoning that helps us reach a conclusion. What evidence do 
we have as we reach conclusions about the statement before us? We 
all expressed opinions at the beginning of this investigation as we 
formed a peoplegraph across the room. What evidence did we have 
for these opinions and beliefs? 

Ask participants to share why they made their initial ratings 
about the school with the large group. As they report out, look 
for concrete evidence and make a listing of the evidence 
people used in making a judgment. 

Then ask them what evidence is available, that they don't 
currently have access to, that would help them make a more 
informed decision about whether or not the school is currently 
meeting the needs of all students. Make a listing of the desired 
evidence on an easel pad or blackboard in plain sight of the 
discussants. There are no right or wrong answers here. You 
can anticipate that group members will suggest some of the 
following sources as evidence, but these are in no way 
intended to be exhaustive: 

• graduation rate; 

• attendance rate; 

• grade point average of students; 

• standardized test scores; 

• poll of graduates— rate of success in college, rate of suc- 
cess in finding and holding a job; 

• parents^ satisfaction surveys; 

• course offerings; 

• student satisfaction surveys; 

• teacher lesson plans (to help identify "current ways of 
teaching"); 

• homework completion; 

• classroom observations (to help identify "current ways of 
teaching"); 

• numbers of discipline referrals; and 

• information about how curriculum offerings are selected. 

7. What are the consequences and implications if this statement is 
true? What are the implications if the statement is not true? Impli- 
cations (or consequences) are the "so what?" or logical outcomes of 
the conclusions we reach. They are what follow from our interpre- 
tation of the particular issue or problem at hand. We can think of a 
consequence as something tnat will logically flow from the conclu- 
sion we reach. For example, if we believe this statement is true-our 
traditional, discipline-based approach to curriculum and instruc- 
tion does not adequately prepare our students for life in the 21st 
century-then one implication is that we will change something 
about our current way of teaching. 
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8, Conclusions? are reached by interpreting the evidence on hand 
related to the questions at issue* Before we started this discussion, 
we asked group members to share their opinions on this statement. 
Those initial opinions may or may not have been based on convinc- 
ing or solid evidence. We are suggesting that in a reasoned 
discussion-one in which we question our assumptions and clauify 
the questions and concepts-we may turn up evidence that supports 
or refutes our initial opinions. Our task now, as a group, is to 
identify sources of data (or evidence) that will help us reach a more 
informed conclusion than our initial beliefs. 



Selecting Investigatory Roles 

In just a few minutes, each of you will join a team for the purpose of 
collecting data over the next week about the issue under study: Under 
our current approach to curriculum and instruction, are all of our 
students learning what is important for them to learn as we enter the 
21st century? We will organize into five teams, each of whom will use 
distinctly different sources of data. Let me first describe the five teams, 
and then ask each of you to select the one that you would most like to 
join. (Use Overhead 5-B) 

1. The philosophers' job is to review expert opinion. Their primary 
tasks are to critically read selected articles or excerpts from books, to 
thoughtfully analyze those readings, to discuss the expert ideas 
with other team members, and to draw some conclusions based 
upon their readings. '.Ve have some suggested readings; however, 
they are in no way meant to limit your reading. We suggest you 
browse through the suggested readings, choose what looks appro- 
priate, look in other professional journals, and talk to colleagues for 
suggestions. 

2. The analysts' focus is upon historical or archival records-existing 
data sources that need additional analysis or interpretation. The 
responsibility of the analysts is to identify existir.g information and 
data sources that may shed light on the issue under study and to 
analyze these in a manner that will allow them to draw n-^ ^^aning 
and inferences, liiere is no limit to the data from which tivrv can 
select-ranging from attendance records to minutes of PTA » meet- 
ings. The real challenge will be in delimiting the sources of c ^a to 
use. 

3. The surveyors will, as their name implies, gather data through 
surveys. They will formulate appropriate questions; pose them to 
selected audiences via surveys or interviews; and tabulate, analyze, 
and interpret the data collected. The surveyors may choose to 
collect perceptual data, (that is, what people believe about whether or 
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not all students are learning what is important to learn.) Or they 
may choose to collect data about actual behaviors (for example, job 
performance after graduation.) Their job is to try to answer the 
following questions: Who is important to survey on this topic? 
Wliat are the perceptions, attitudes, and opinions of these people 
(teachers, students, parents, board members, community businesses, 
and others)? 

4. The people watchers are the active observers. Their mission is to 
identify the individuals and groups whose behavior might speak 
loudly regarding the questions at issue. Primary among these 
should be students. But they may also decide to focus attention 
upon teachers, parents, graduates, and /or community members. 
Most often, people watchers will conduct shadow studies; that is, 
they will observe their subjects in action. 

5. Tlie stoiytellers use the wisdom of practice to inform our study. 
They reflect on their own experiences and craft stories that will shed 
some light. They may also choose to solicit stories from other 
teachers and from students, graduates, and local business people 
who have hu-ed graduates from our school. They are looking for 
stories that describe a poignant moment or a critical incident, focus 
upon an achievement or disappointment, distill an ageless principle 
or truth, or focus upon a simple technique or renewed understand- 
ing. 

Ask participants to think about the kind of investigatory team 
they would most like to join. Ask all participants to write down 
their top two choices on an index card. (It might be helpful to 
have the five team names posted around the room so that the 
names are easily seen.) After a sufficient time-when every- 
one has selected two teams they feel comfortable with-ask 
them to go to a table that is so designated. If the teams are 
disproportionately selected, ask for volunteers to go to their 
second choice. It Is not important that all teams have equal 
numbers; however, it i? * nportant that no group be too large or 
too small. 

After oeople have organized into teams, give each team the 
one-page description of the team's role and responsibilities 
along with ideas for investigations. 

Your final task before we are dismissed today is to read through the 
description of your team and decide what evidence your team mem- 
bers want to collect and how. We will ask each team for a brief report 
before we adjourn. 

This planning will require at least 20 minutes. Move around to 
all five teams to be sure they understand the assignment and 
can think of data that would help them address one or more 
questions at issue. 
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Analysis of the Data 

All five teams should have collected data by this meeting. 
During this meeting, they need to talk in their team groups, 
analyze the data they have collected, and come to some 
shared understanding of what these data mean. Allow about 
onehourforthis analysis. It might help to r8viewthe"elements 
of reasoning" so that the groups can monitor their own use of 
the elements as they proceed. The facilitator should move 
around between all five groups to see if they need assistance. 



Final Discussion: Conclusions and implications 

We have been studying in our separate teams and it is time now to 
share our teams' findings with the large group. Each team should 
choose one representative to come into the fishbowl to continue the 
discussion w^e began at our last meeting. 

In preparation for this meeting, the facilitator should have 
arranged six chairs in the center of the room. The use of this 
fishbowl technique is optional. Ground rules for the fishbowl 
are as follows: Outside participants are observers. Their role 
is to listen attentively to the discussion, which should be 
guided by the elements of reasoning. To participate on a 
limited basis, obsen/ers may stand behind their own group's 
representative; this lets the group know that another voice 
v«^ants to be heard. To join the group on a more permanent 
basis, the obsen/er should take a seat in the extra seat. Soon 
after a new participant enters the fishbowl, the representative 
from the team that now has two members should join the large 
group of obsen/ers. In this way, one seat always remains 
empty. 

The facilitator may prefer to proceed instead with a large group 
discussion. Benefits of the fishbowl are that the discussion will 
be more focused with a smaller group. Another alternative is 
to hear reports from each of the five teams, but that can get 
tiresome and boring to hear one speaker after another. The 
fishbowi's Interactive approach seems to accomplish the 
same things-hearing from each group-but in a more Interest- 
ing manner. 

The facilitator may need to get the discussion started by 
reviewing the purpose of the discussion and revisiting some 
of the questions at issue. Alternatively, the facilitator can pose 
a question such as, "What have you learned that might shed 
some light on whether or not our discipline-based approach to 
curriculum and instruction does, in fact, limit some students* 
learning?" Wait for a volunteer to begin the discussion. 
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Conclusions: Ffnai Assessmen of Beliefs 

After this intensive discussion and study, have our beliefs 
changed-and why? 

I would like for you again to reflect privately on our statement: 

Our traditional, discipline-based approach to curriculum and 
instruction does not adequately prepare our students for life in 
the 21st century. 

Think about how you would honestly rate our school. Do you 
agree or disagree with this statement? Now jot down the reasons why 
you nnade that judgment 

Allow three minutes for quiet reflection. 

Again, I want you to imagine a line across this side of the room 
ranging from "Strongly Agree" through "Neither Agree nor Disagree" 
to "Strongly Disagree" and choose a place to stand along this con- 
tinuum. 

It would be helpful to have posted these terms along one side 
of the room so that participants have visual cues as to where 
to stand. Be sure to allow time for participants to see where the 
majority of people stand: a visual representation of feelings of 
satisfaction with the status quo. 

Why did you respond as you did? Talk to one other participant 
about why each of you rated the school as you did. 

Allow adequate time for people to talk to one another in pairs. 
You might ask at this point for people to share any insights they 
had as they saw how colleagues rated their school. You might 
also ask for volunteers to share with the group: those whose 
ratings had substantially changed; those whose ratings had 
stayed the same; those who learned some new things about 
the students in their school, etc. 

Assuming a general trend in the ratings toward dissatisfaction 
with the schooPs current methods of teaching and learning, 
proceed with a discussion of the Implications of this conclu- 
sion. 



Consequences and Implications 

Using the data collected by one or more groups, lead the group 
in a discussion of the implications of their findings. Pose one 
or more of the following questions for discussion. 

• Assuming that our traditional discipline-based approaches to cur- 
riculum are losing some children, do we want to pursue some 
alternatives? 
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• If we were to undertake curriculum integration, how would our 
lives as teachers change? 

• What supports would we require, to make a successful transition 
into integration as a regular way of teaching and learning? the 
administration committed? Are administrators willing to j id a 
way to provide the supports we would need? 

• What are the potential benefits to students in a school without 
traditional boundaries? What are the risks to students? 

• What are the implications of curriculum integration for testing? 
For college entry? 

• How can we involve students and parents in making this decision 
for our school? 

• Are any of us already integrating curriculum at some level? How is 
it working? Do we know any other schools that have tried integrat- 
ing curriculum? What is their advice? 

• If we were to try integration, which model(s) would we like to try? 
What are our goals? 

• Where would we begin? Who of us should begin? Should we 
implement in phases? Should we have a trial year? A year of 
study? Do we need more information? 
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Activity 6 
A Look at the Facilitative Conditions: 
is Our School Ready? 



Time: 

60 minutes 

Purpose: 

To assess the school's readiness for curriculum integration by 
identifying conditions in the school that will (a) facilitate and (b) 
constrain movement toward successful integration of curriculum and 
instruction. 

Materials: 

Easel pads, masking tape, markers for four groups 
Copies of Dissolving the Boundaries for each participant 
Participant hand-out with instructions for each of four groups 
Overhead 6-A (optional) 

Description: 

Divide the group into four subgroups, assigning each group to one 
of the four conditions discussed in Dissolving the Boundaries, Section 2: 
"Assessing Your Readiness for Curriculum Integration." A suggested 
strategy for moving through this activity follows: 

a. Each group should select a facilitator and a recorder. 

b. Individually read from Dissolving the Boundaries about the condi- 
tion assigned to the group. 

c. As you read, think about this school in relation to the elements 
discussed in your assigned reading. Make a tentative assessment 
of how well your assigned condition is met in this school. 1 ndividu- 
ally reflect and generate a list of answers to the following two 
questions: 

• What factors in our school will ease the movement toward 
curriculum integration? What is present in our school that will 
assist in the transition? 

• What factors in our school will impede the movement toward 
curriculum integration? What is present in our school that will 
hinder and constrain the transition? 

d. Share ideas with all group members. Record the group's ideas 
about factors in the school that will facilitate the movement to full 
integrated curriculum and instruction. Post. 

e. Make a list of the factors present in the school that will restrict or 
constrain such movement. Post. 



f. Have the groups move (clockwise) around the room to read the list 
of factors generated by other groups. Allow about five minutes at 
each of the other three stations. After the gallery walk, see if anyone 
has any insights about the positive strengths of the school-or about 
the constraining and negative forces at work in the school that will 
need to be overcome. 

Notes: 

Force-field analysis is the name given to an activity in which 
groups identify forces that restrain and facilitate movement away from 
the current status and toward a desired goal. The facilitator may want 
to share a picture of the force-field process (such as that on Overhead 
6-A) with the group. After identifying restraining forces, the group's 
next task is to brainstorm strategies that wiU help to overcome those 
constraints. This is the main task of Activity 8. 

The working groups should be small: between three and eight 
people. If you have a very large group (more than 32), you may want to 
create more than four subgroups and assign the same condition to 
more than one group. 

To give groups a quick and easy way to select a facilitator or 
recorder, you might offer some assistance. Suggest that the facilitator 
be the person whose birthday is closest to today; the recorder might be 
the person wearing the most red. 

Before groups discuss the factors, time should be allowed for 
individual reflection. This individual reflection time ensures that 
everyone has an equal opportunity to generate ideas and that all people 
have the opportunity to think, for themselves, about the school's 
strengths and weaknesses. Then, when the sharing begins, everyone 
has something to contribute. This process tends to avoid two common 
problems with group work: (a) domination by one outspoken person 
and (b) the withdrawal or noninvolvement of one or more participants. 

Use a share-around process for the small group sharing of ideas. 
One person shares an idea, then moving in a clockwise direction, others 
share one of their ideas in turn. No one suggests an idea that has 
already been offered by someone else in the group; however, if an idea 
triggers a new idea, that one should be mentioned. If people have no 
ideas to contribute (that is, all the ideas on their list have been men- 
tioned previously) they may pass. 

It is helpful if the facilitator establishes a time frame for each 
activity-even setting a kitchen timer that rings after each step in the 
process. In this way, the small groups move at about the same speed 
and tend to stay on task. 
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Alternative: 

You may want to use a cooperative learning strategy such as Jigsaw 
for this activity. The steps are outlined below: 

• Divide the large group into smaller groups of four or more people. 
Within this home group, each individual takes responsibility to 
read about (and become expert in) one of the four conditions 
presented in Section II of Dissolving the Boundaries. (10-15 minutes 
to organize) 

• Members with the same condition get together in expert groups, 
individually read about their assigned condition, and discuss how 
well their school meets these conditions. (20-30 minutes to read 
and discuss) 

• Experts return to theu: original home groups, each one explaining 
the condition about which they have read and discussed. Allow 
about five minutes for each expert to share with others in the home 
group. (20 minutes to share learnings) 
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Activity 7 
A Look at the Pros and Cons: 
Where Do I Weigh In? 



Time: 

20-40 minutes 

Purpose: 

Having posted and reviewed both the benefits-or driving 
forces-(from Activities 3, 4, and 6) and the restraining forces (Activities 
5 and 6), it is time now for participants to make a public showing of 
whether or not they want to proceed with curriculum integration-as 
they understand it. The purpose of this activity is to reach consensus 
about whether or not the school will begin to integrate curriculum. 

Materials: 

Overheads 7-A and 7-B 

Description: 

Ask people to reflect on the following statement: "Curriculum 
integration offers great potential to improve our students' learning; I 
am willing to support efforts to integrate the curriculum and instruc- 
tion in our school." (Overhead 7-A) Post it on easel paper or on an 
overhead transparency so that people can see it clearly. 

Suggest the use of "Fist of Five" for group decisionmaking. It 
allows everyone to make a public showing of the extent of support for 
a decision Vv^ithout lengthy explanations. It allows the facilitator to 
know the extent of the support within a group, and the people who do 
not strongly support an idea. Explain the process thoroughly and, if 
everyone agi*ees to its use, proceed. Participants hold up their fists with 
0-5 fingers raised, indicating their level of support. Here's what each 
gesture indicates: (Overhead 7-B) 

• Fist = I can't live with the decision; I will block it or leave the group. 

• One Finger = 1 can live with the decision; I don't like it but I won't 
block it. 

• Two Fingers = 1 am not excited by the decision; I will do some work 
to support it. 

• Three Fingers = I think the decision is okay; I will work to sl aport 
it. 

• Four Fingers = 1 think the decision is good; I will work hard to 
support it. 

• Five Fingers = I think the decision is great; I will gladly support it. 



• 
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Participants who raise a fist are asked to explain their objections 
with the group decision. They do not have to have a solution, but must 
be able to discuss their interests and problems. The group continues to 
work and discuss until no fists are raised. 

Notes: 

There are numerous benefits to a strategy such as "Fist of Five." All 
participants, by raising their fingers, are making a public statement that 
they support the group decision and will not sabotage it. Everyone is 
also making a public commitment to get involved witf the new plan. 
Consensus means that everyone's opinions are heard and encouraged 
and all members share the final decision, agreeing not to sabotage the 
group decision. It does not mean that all get their first choice or that 
everyone unanimously agrees with the decision. 

Alternative: 

The facilitator may prefer open-ended discussion after presenting 
the statement on the overhead. 

Posting signs down the side of one wall, from "Strongly Agree" to 
"Strongly Disagree/' ask participants to form a peoplegraph for a 
visual display of their support of the statement about curriculum 
integration. Call for some discussion about the reasons for not support- 
ing it It is possible, of course, for part of a faculty to begin curriculum 
integration efforts without the entire faculty's supporting the efforts. 
But it is important to remember that everyone will be affected in some 
ways. At the very least, if there are teachers who do not want to try 
curriculum integration, try to get them to agree to support the efforts of 
those who do want to begin-or increase-efforts to integrate. 
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Activity 8 

A Plan for the Journey: Now that we Know 
Where We Are and Where We Want to Be, 
How Do We Get There? 



Time: 

Ongoing; initially 90-120 minutes 
Purpose: 

To plan for curriculum integration in our school 

Materials; 

Lists of constraining factors from Activity 6 
Copies of Dissolving the Boundaries 

Description: 

Review the restraining factors and begin to brainstorm ways to 
minimize each of them. Answer some basic questions: 

What is our vision for curriculum integration? 
Who is involved and over what period of time? 
How will we organize teams? 
How will we select team members? 
Who will receive training--and when and where? 
How will we revise the schedule? 

Are there schools we can visit (or phone) who could advise us as we 
begin this journey? 

Are there additional materials on curriculum integration and teamed 
instruction that we can read? 

Notes: 

Participants should read Section III of Dissolving the Boundaries 
before this meeting. 

This activity may not involve the entire faculty. It would be 
reasonable to convene a smaU, planning group that would begin to 
address some of these questions and issues. It will be important, 
however; to bring the work back to the entire faculty for information 
and for discussion. 
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Participant Handouts 

Activity 3 
Activity 5 
Activity 6 
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Participant Handout for the Parallel Disciplines 
Stage of Curriculum Integration 



Inthis'cooperative learning activity, the mem- 
bers of your group will read about, discuss, 
and prepare a presentation to the rest of the 
groups about curriculum integration as it 
looks in the stage called parallel disciplines. 

Follow the directions below to complete the 
activity. 

1. Individually, read about parallel disci- 
plines in Dissolving t}ie Boundaries, pp. 6-10 
and 74-75. 

2. As a group, using the reading you have 
done and information in the chart on page 
8, develop a working definition or de- 
scription of your assigned stage. 

3. Compare and contrast the assigned stage 
to current instructional practice in your 
school. Use the attached Venn Diagram 
to guide your thinking. Identify your 
schcol's approach to the four variables 
used on the chart (p. 8): (a) curriculum, (b) 
instruction, (c) assessment, and (d) class- 



room culture. Record these descriptions 
in the circle labeled, "Our School/' Record 
descriptions for parallel disciplines in its 
appropriate circle. Look for any similari- 
ties. Record these in the space where the 
two circles overlap. 

4. Now that you have a handle on what 
parallel disciplines looks like (especially 
as compared to your current school struc- 
tures), reflect on the potential benefits to 
students. Record the benefits on an easel 
chart. 

5. Prepare a presentation (of no more than 
five minutes) to the entire group that will 
give an overview of parallel disciplines as 
a stage of curriculum integration. The 
presentation may be in any style: lecture 
(with ac^ompan3dng overheads and other 
graphics); demonstration (a skit or 
role-play of an actual classroom that oper- 
ates in thi<^ stage); or other creative meth- 
ods of teaching this information to the 
entire group. 
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Participant Handout for the 
Multidisciplinary Stage of Curriculum Integration 



In this cooperative learning activity, the n\em- 
bers of your group will read about, discuss, 
and prepare a presentation to the rest of the 
groups about curriculum integration as it 
looks in the stage called multidisciplinary. 

Follow the directions below to complete the 
activity. 

1. Individually, read about multidisciplinary 
in Dissolving the Boundaries, pp. 6-8, 10-11, 
and 76-77. 

2. As a group, using the reading you have 
done and information in the chart on page 8, 
develop a working definition or description 
of your assigned stage. 

3. Compare and contrast the assigned stage 
to current instructional practice in your school. 
Use the attached Venn Diagram to guide 
your thinking. Identify your school's ap- 
proach to the four variables used on the chart 
(p. 8): (a) curriculum, (b) instruction, (c) as- 



sessment, and (d) classroom culture. Record 
these descriptions in the circle labeled, ''Our 
School." Record descriptions for multidis- 
ciplinary in its appropriate circle. Look for 
any similarities. Record these in the space 
where the two circles overlap. 

4. Now that you have a handle on what 
multidisciplinary integration looks like (es- 
pecially as compared to your current school 
structures), reflect on the potential benefits 
to students. Record the benefits on an easel 
chart. 

5. Prepare a presentation (of no more than 
five minutes) to the entire group that will 
give an overview of the multidisciplinary 
stage of curriculum integration. The presen- 
tation may be in any style: lecture (with 
accompanying overheads and other graph- 
ics); demonstration (a skit or role-play of an 
actual classroom that operates in this stage); 
or other creative methods of teaching this 
information to the entire group. 
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Participant Handout for the 
Interdisciplinary Stage of Curriculum Integration 



In this cooperative learning activity, the mem- 
bers of yoViT group will read about, discuss, 
and prepare a presentation to the rest of the 
groups about curriculum integration as it 
looks in the stage called interdisciplinary. 

Follow the directions below to complete the 
activity. 

1. Individually, read about interdisciplinary 
in Dissolving the Boundaries, pp. 6-8, 12-13, 
and 78-79. 

2. As a group, using the reading you have 
done and information in the chart on page 8, 
develop a working definition or description 
of your assigned stage. 

3. Compare and contrast the assigned stage 
to current instructional practice in your school. 
Use the attached Venn Diagram to guide 
your thinking. Identify your school's ap- 
proach to the four variables used on the chart 
(p. 8): (a) curriculum, (b) instruction, (c) as- 



sessment, and (d) classroom culture. Record 
these descriptions in the circle labeled, "Our 
School." Record descriptions for interdisci- 
plinary in its appropriate circle. Look for any 
similarities. Record these in the space where 
the two circles overlap. 

4. Now that you have a handle on what 
interdisciplinary integration looks like (es^ • 
daily as compared to your current school 
structures), reflect on the potential benefits 
to students. Record the benefits on an easel 
chart. 

5. Prepare a presentation (of no more than 
five minutes) to the entire group that will 
give an overview of the interdisciplinary stage 
of curriculum integration. The presentation 
may be in any style: lecture (with accompa- 
nying overheads and other graphics); dem- 
onstration (a skit or role-play of an actual 
classroom that operates in this stage); or other 
creative methods of teaching this informa- 
tion to the entire group. 
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Participant Handout for the 
Integrated Stage of Curriculum Integration 



In this cooperative learning activity, the mem- 
bers of your group will read about, disoass, 
and prepare a presentation to the rest o: the 
groups about curriculum integration as it 
looks in the stage called integrated. 

Follow the directions below to complete the 
activity. 

1. Individually, read about integrated in Dis- 
solving the Boundaries, pp. 6-8, 14-15, and SC- 
SI. 

2. As a group, using the reading you have 
done and information in the chart on page S, 
develop a working definition or description 
of your assigned stage. 

3. Compare and contrast the assigned stage 
to current instructional practice in your school 
Use the attached Venn Diagram to guide 
your thinking. Identify your school's ap- 
proach to ^he four variables used on the chart 
(p. S): (a) curriculum, (b) instruction, (c) as- 



sessment, and (d) classroom culture. Record 
these descriptions in the circle labeled, "Our 
School." Record descriptions for integrated 
in its appropriate circle. Look for any simi- 
larities. Record these in the space where the 
two circles overlap. 

4. Now that you have a handle on what the 
integrated stage of integration looks like (es- 
pecially as compared to your current school 
structures), reflect on the potential benefits 
to students. Record the benefits on an easel 
chart. 

5. Prepare a presentation (of no more than 
five minutes) to the entire group that will 
give an overview of the integrated stage of 
curriculum integration. The presentation may 
be in any style: lecture (with accompanying 
overheads and other graphics); demonstra- 
tion (a skit or role-play of an actual classroom 
that operates in this stage); or other creative 
methods of teaching this information to the 
entire group. 
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Participant Handout for the 
Transdisciplinary Stage of Curriculum Integration 



In this cooperative learning activity, the mem- 
bers of your group will read about, discuss, 
and prepare a presentation to the rest of the 
groups about curriculum integration as it 
looks in the stage called fa-ansdisciplinary. 

Follow the directions below to complete the 
activity. 

1. Individually, read about transdisciplinary 
in Dissolving the Boundaries, pp. 6-8, 16-17, 
and 82-83. 

2. As a group, using the reading you have 
done and information in the chart on page 8, 
develop a working definition or description 
of your assigned stage. 

3. Compare and contrast the assigned stage 
to current instructional practice in your school. 
Use the attached Venn Diagram to guide 
your thinking. Identify your school's ap- 
proach to the four variables used on the chart 
(p. 8): (a) curriculum, (b) instruction, (c) as- 



sessment, and (d) classroom culture. Record 
these descriptions in the circle labeled, "Our 
School." Record descriptions for transdisci- 
plinary in its appropriate circle. Look for any 
similarities. Record these in the space where 
the two circles overlap. 

4. Now that you have a handr ■ ■■■ what 
transdisciplinary integration iocks Lke (es- 
pecially as compared to your current school 
structures), reflect on the potential benefits 
to students. Record the benefits on an easel 
chart. 

5. Prepare a presentation (of no more than 
five minutes) to the entire group that wiU 
give an overview of the transdisciplinary stage 
of curriculum integration. The presentation 
may be in any style: lecture (with accompa- 
nying overheads and other graphics); dem- 
onstration (a skit or role-play of an actiial 
classroom that operates in this stage); or other 
creative methods of teaching this informa- 
tion to the entire group. 
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DISSOLVING THE BOUNDARIES 



The philosophers' job is to review expert opin- 
ion related to the questions at issue. They 
critically read articles from professional 
journals, excerpts from books, research re- 
ports, and other related publications. Their 
purpose in reading is to analyze, interpret, 
and critique their sources in such a manner 
as to make an evaluation of their validity and 
worth whileness to the rest of the grou p . Ulti- 
mately, the philosophers will synthesize their 
findings and make inferences, as appropri- 
ate, for reporting back to the group. 

Two primary tools are available to the phi- 
losophers: (1) critical reading and (2) shared 
inquiry and discussion with colleagues. Criti- 
cal reading is active and demanding; essen- 
tial to critical reading is the reader's active 
engagement through the continuous asking 
of questions about the content and the 
author(s). Routinely, critical readers will pose 
such questions as: What is the author s point 
of view or perspective? Does this perspec- 
tive explain why certain facts and concepts 
are included and others are excluded? What 
can I imply from what the author has writ- 
ten? What reasons and examples does the 
author provide to support a particular posi- 
tion? 

Following individual reading and notetaking, 
philosophers will want to come together as a 



team to share reactions and to analyze their 
findings. In this meeting they will first share 
indi\"idual reading experiences and then think 
together about their diverse findings. Cer- 
tainly, philosophers will benefit by referring 
to the eight elements of reasoning as they 
proceed in their discussions. 

Philosophers may want to choose from some 
of the books and articles listed below. Phi- 
losophers should not feel constrained by the 
materials suggested; rather, they are encour- 
aged to extend their reading by browsing in 
the librar}^ inquiring of colleagues as to per- 
tinent literature, and following up on inter- 
esting citations in bibliographies of the 
suggested sources. 

Suggested Books for the Philosophers 

Adler, M, ]. (1982). The pideia proposal: An 
educational manifesto. New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Company. 

BeaneJ. (Ed.). (1995). Toward a coherent curricu- 
lum. Alexandria, VA: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
("particularly in Chapters 1 and 2) 

Brown, R. G. (1991). Schools of thought. San 
Francisco: ]ossey-Bass. ("particulariy Chap- 
ters 6 and 8) 

Caine,R.&Caine,G. (1991). Making connections: 
Teaching and the human brain. Alexandria, 
VA: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 
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Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development. 
(1989). Turning points: Preparing Americxin 
youthfor the 21st century. Washington, '^C: 
Carnegie Corporation. 

FulIan,M. (1991). The new meaning of educational 
change New York: Teachers College Press. 

Gardner, H. (1983). Frames of mind. New York: 
Basic Bocks. 

Goodiad, J. (1984). A place called school. New 
York McGraw-Hill. 

Marshall, R. & Tucker, M. (1992). Thinki7ig for a 
living: Education and the wealth of nations. 
New York: Basic Books. 

Perkins, D. (1992). Smart schools: From training 
memories to educating minds. New York: The 
Free Press. 

Schlecty, P. (1991). Schools for the list century. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Si2er,T. (1992). Horace's school Redesigning the 
American high school Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 



Suggested Articles for the Philosophers 

Benjamins. (1989). An ideascape for education: 
What futurists recommend. Educational Lead- 
ership, 47{l), 844. 

Crowell, S. (1989). A new way of thinking: The 
challenge of the future. Educational Leader- 
ship, 47(1), 60-63. 

Dempster, F. N. (1993). Exposing our students 
to less should help them learn more. Phi 
Delta Kappan, 74(6), 433-437. 

Glasser, W. (1992). The quality school curricu- 
lum. Phi Delta Kappan, 73(9), 690-694. 

Kohn, A. (1993). Choices for children: Why and 
how to let students decide. Phi Delta Kappan, 
74{\\ 8-20. 

Meier, D. (1995). How our schools could be. Phi 
Delta Kappan, 76(5), 369-373. 

Newmann, F. (1991). Linking restructuring to 
authentic student achievement. Phi Delta 
Kappan, 72(6), 458-463. 

Newmann, F. & Wehlage, G. (1993). Five stan- 
dards of authentic instruction. Educational 
Leadership, 50(7), 8-12. 

Noddings, N. (1995). A morally defensible mis- 
sion for schools in the 21st century. Phi Delia 
Kappan, 76(5), 365-368. 

Perkins, D. N. (1991). Educating for insight. 
Educational Leadership, 49(2), 4-8. 
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Analysts 



The responsibility of the analysts is to iden- 
tify existing information and data sources 
that may shed light on the questions at issue. 
They should analyze these data in ways that 
will allow them to draw meaning and infer- 
ences. Analysts draw from both statistical 
records and reports as well as narrative docu- 
ments. They may decide to look at data that 
is computerized or has otherwise been ag- 
gregated, or they may take on the task them- 
selves of analyzing and aggregating data. 

This action research team's work will be 
greatly enhanced by their attention to an 
all-important skill of critical thinkers: distin- 
guishing relevant from irrelevant facts. As 
they begin the work of identif)dng relevant 
sources, they will be challenged to think di- 
vergently in order to identify the universe of 
candidate sources. However, as their work 
proceeds, they must eliminate sources that 
are not truly relevant to the questions at is- 
sue. Data can be overwhelming. The chal- 
lenge is to plow through the mounds of 
existing data and select that which is most 
directly pertinent. This will more likely be 
accomplished when the analysts work to- 
gether in a coUegial and collaborative man- 
ner. 



Suggestions for Data to Be Analyzed: 

1. How many of our students graduate? Are our 
students successful when they do graduate? How 
many go on to higher education? With what 
results? How many are satisfactorily employed? 

2. How many discipline problems do we have 
each week? What conclusions can we draw? 

3. What skills, knowledge, and attitudes do stu- 
dents need for the 21st century? (For references 
to read, see the philosophers; they may be able to 
suggest appropriate readings along this line.) 
Does our school teach these skills and this knowl- 
edge? In which courses? What changes have we 
made over the last 10 or 20 years in the curricu- 
lum/courses/course content offered to students? 

4. Are some of our students falling through the 
crack3? What is the grade point average of stu- 
dents in our school? Do some students consis- 
tently and repeatedly fail? What percentage of 
students in our school fail one or more classes? 
Do students' grade point averages change once 
they enter our school? Are students 
tracked-toward success or toward failure? 

5. What is our attendance rate-of students and 
of teachers? What inferences/conclusions can 
we draw based on this evidence? 

6. How do our students sco-e on standardized 
tests? Some of the items on any standardized 
test are measures of critical thinking and prob- 
lem solving. How do our students perform on 
those particular items? What does our school do 
to help improve student scores on these kinds of 
items? What other measures do we have (or 
could we have) to determine how well students 
have mastered knowledge and skills? 
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People Watchers 



The people watchers' job is to observe actively 
within the school and community. Their mis- 
sion is to identify the individuals and groups 
whose behaviors might speak loudly regard- 
ing the questions at issue. Primary among 
these should be students-for they are central 
to all educational inquiries. Additionally, 
people watchers may dedde to focus atten- 
tion upon teachers, parents, administrators, 
or graduates. Most often, people watchers 
will conduct shadow studies; that is, they will 
observe their subjects in action. Obviously, 
this action research team will need to agree 
upon the context for their observations as well 
as the questions they hope to answer as a 
result of the watching they do. 

People watchers have five major consider- 
ations as they structure their research: (1) 
What questions might they be able to answer 
by watching groups of people? (2) What 
individuals and groups udU be most relevant 
to the questions raised? (3) When and how 
will they observe selected groups? (4) What 
kind of record vdll they make of their observa- 
tions? (5) How will they go about analyzing 
and making meaning of their observations? 

Once team members have agreed upon the 
groups of people to watch, the settings in 
which to watch, and the purposes for observ- 
ing, they need to agree upon a standard for 
recording the information. They may dedde 
to make a checklist or to take informal notes, 
recording their impressions. 

People watchers will report results, findings, 
and any inferences to the rest of the group. 



Suggestions for People Watchers: 

1. Observe to see if you can answer the ques- 
tion about whether or not the current school 
climate facilitates learning. Is it a climate which 
promotes collegiality and collaboration? Or is 
the climate competitive and isolated? 

A. Shadow a teacher in the building. Dur- 
ing the course of a day, how often does that 
teacher talk to another teacher? For what 
purpose? How often do teachers work to- 
gether to plan or teach? 

B. Observe students. In class, how often do 
they work together? 

2. Observe to see if students are engaged with 
the material being taught. Shadow a low 
achiever (or high achiever) through two or 
more classes. 

A. Describe the activities in the classroom 
and record what that student is doing. (De- 
velop categories such as: teacher lecture, 
teacher questioning to check for comprehen- 
sion, large group discussion, student work- 
ing independently, snnall group work, etc.) 

B. How often does the student . :)pear en- 
gaged? When is he or she most engaged (on 
which of the above kinds of activities)? 

C. Describe the transition from one subject 
(course) to another. Do the teachers encour- 
age connection making between subjects? Is 
the information interesting? Is the topic 
meaningful? (With what data do you make 
this inference?) 

3. Observe the people who work in local busi- 
nesses. What skills do they seem to need in order 
to do their jobs successfully? Does our school's 
curriculum stress these skills? 
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Surveyors 



The surveyors will use quantifiable data to 
study the questions at issue. Theymay choose 
to collect perceptual data, that is, attitudes 
ar d opiniciis related to the questions; or they 
may choose to collect data about actual be- 
haviors. Their job is to try to answer the 
following questions: What are the percep- 
tions, attitudes, and opinions of teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, board members, and others? 
Do these opinions shed any light on whether 
or not the following statement is true: 

Our traditional discipline-based 
approach to curriculum and in- 
struction does not adequately pre- 
pare our students for life in theZlst 
century. 

Do different role groups have different per- 
ceptions? Are any of these attitudes or opin- 
ions surprising-or contrary to what we think 
we believe about how well our school is pre- 
paring students for life in the 21st century? 
How do behaviors match up with beliefs? 

Surveyors have four major tasks: (1) develop 
an appropriate survey; (2) administer the in- 
stmment; (3) score, tabulate, and summarize 
the responses; and (4) analyze the data, look- 
ing for inferences that they might draw. 

NOTE: Surveyors can collect information 
through paper-and-pencil instruments or they 
can use interviews. Both approaches have 
advantages and disadvantages. The primary 
advantage of the written instmment is that 



more people can be surveyed in a shorter 
period of time; the disadvantage is that you 
are less likely to get the depth of information 
which might be gathered ir a face-to-face 
survey. In either approach, questions need 
to be carefully formulated before you begin. 
The questions should also be piloted or tried 
out to see if they will yield the information 
you seek. 

Think about whether you want to use 
open-ended questions (in which respondents 
provide their own answers) or closed ques- 
tions (in which respondents select from 
among several possible response options). 
Both formats have advantages and disad- 
vantages; the closed questions are quicker 
and easier to score. To score and analyze 
open-ended questions requires reading 
through responses and categorizing answers, 
looking for trends as well as unique responses. 

Suvigestions for Surveyors: 

1. Interview or survey students about their per- 
ceptions of how well the school is preparing 
them for life in the next several decades. What 
do they think are important skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes for successful life in the 21st cen- 
tury? How well do they believe our school 
provides these? (The open-end question may be 
somewhat obvious. However, students may not 
have thought much about such a question; their 
responses may be limited by their experiences 
with current curriculum offerings. To prepare 
possible responses for closed-response questions. 
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see some of the philosophers' suggested reading 
materials. Many people have written knowl- 
edgeably and persuasively about the skills and 
knowledge they believe are important for suc- 
cessful life in the world today. You may want to 
consult these writings as you prepare response 
options for students to consider. In this way, the 
survey could serve to educate as well as gather 
opinions.) 

2. Interview or survey parents. What do they 
think are important skills, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes for students to be learning in order to be 
successful in the 21st century? In their opinion, 
is the school doing an adequate job in teaching 
these to students? 



3. Interview or survey teachers. What do they 
believe is important for students to leam? How 
well do they think ALL students are learning in 
the current school? 

4. Interview or survey community members 
who are not parents. What is their perception 
about how well the school is preparing students 
for a successful future? 

5. How interested are teachers in working to- 
gether? Are they willing to collaborate? Can 
they see any benefits in changing the working 
climate of the school? 
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DISSOLVING THE BOUNDARIES 



Storytellers 



Storytellers have the opportunity to reflect 
on their ovm experiences and to hear about 
the experiences of colleagues. They seek sto- 
riesthat: (1) describe a poignant moment or a 
aitical incident, (2) focus upon an achieve- 
ment or disappointment, (3) distill an ageless 
principle or truth, or (4) focus upon a simple 
technique or renewed understanding. 

Storytellers will gather the raw materials for 
their stories by "talking around." They may 
want to begin by reflecting on personal expe- 
riences and crafting stories of their own. They 
could begin interviews with colleagues by 
simply asking if the following statement calls 
to mind a story they would be willing to 
share: 

Our traditional discipline-based 
approach to curriculum and in- 
struction does not adequately pre- 
pare our students for life in the list 
century. 

The storytellers should each collect at least 
three or four stories-from their own experi- 
ence, from that of colleagues and friends, and 
from students themselves-and try to develop 
a tapestry of experience that sheds light. Sto- 
rytellers can tape-record the stories or take 
notes as stories are told. When they meet to 
talk about and analyze the stories they have 



collected, the storytellers should attempt to 
identify recurring themes, morals, messages, 
heroes and heroines, or other outstanding 
features of the collection. They may also 
wish to give each story a brief title. They 
should identify stories that they'll want to 
feature in their report to the rest of the group. 
Time will not permit the telling of all the 
stories so they may want to select the ones 
that are the most telling. 

Suggestions for Storytellers: 

1. Unsung Heroes 

Can you tell a story about having helped a 
student in need? Perhaps it was a situation in 
which you went "above and beyond" the call 
of duty-to do something that schools and 
teachers are not generally set up to do for 
students. 

2. Disconnected and Unplugged 

Can you remember a student who seemed 
totally unengaged ("tuned out" and "turned 
off") to class and to school? What was it 
about the school that fostered that state? What 
did you try, albeit unsuccessfully, to bring 
that student back into the current? 

3. The Depths of Despair and the Mountaintop 
Experiences 

Tell a story about the ups and downs of teach- 
ing: (a) sometime when the seeming futility 
of teaching overtook you and (b) sometime 
when the rewards of teaching seemed 
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boundless-when no amount of money could 
have persuaded you to take a different careen 
What were the triggers? 

4. Memories 

What do you remember about your school 
experiences--both good and bad? What situ- 
ations and activities are the most memorable? 
What seemed to help you connect with the 
subject matter? When did you think it was all 
pointless and meaningless? 

5. What's It All About Alfie? 

Did you ever take a course during which you 
asked yourself throughout, "So what? What's 
the point? WhCii will I ever need this?" Did a 
time come when it was helpful even though 



you didn't see the need at the time-or have 
you failed to ever see the relevance? 

6. I Laughed 'Til I Cried 

Can you remember an especially funny time 
in your teaching career? (Maybe it was trig- 
gered by a funny answer, an impossible test, 
or a ridiculous question, etc.) 

7. If They Can Do It, So Can I 

Talk to teachers who have transformed teach- 
ing and learning in their class or 
school-perhaps some version of curriculum 
integration. What stories do they have to 
share? What were the benefits? What have 
been the problems? Did they have any "light 
bulb" flashes of understanding that would 
illuminate our journey? 
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Condition One: Collaborative School Culture 



Curriculum integration doesn't just happen. 
Teachers work hard to make it happen; but even 
with hard work and energy, schools are not al- 
ways successful in integrating curriculum and 
instruction. Sometimes the lack of success can be 
attributed to one of four conditions that seem to 
predict success in such an innovation. Your 
group will read about the factors relate^ ♦:o one 
of these conditions, "Collaborative Sc Cul- 
ture." Having read about it, your job will be to 
assess your own school using the factors related 
to this condition. 

As your group forms, select a person to serve as 
facilitator of your group. In addition, select a 
recorder. 

1. Individually, read about Condition One, Col- 



Factors that will assist the integration of 
curriculum and instruction in our sclnool: 



laborative School Culture, pp. 21-25, in Dissolv 
ing the Boundaries, As you read, think about your 
own school. How would you assess it on some 
of the factors that are mentioned in this reading? 

2. Identify the school's strengths. Make a list of 
the factors (related to this condition) in your 
school that will ease and assist the movement 
toward curriculum integration. 

3. Similarly, identify the factors (related to "Col- 
laborative School Culture") that will hinder the 
movement toward integrated curriculum and 
instruction. 

4. After people in your group have generated 
lists individually, share around the strengths. 
Then share the weaknesses. The recorder should 
make two lists to post for others in the room to 
read about. 



Factors that will impede the integration of 
curriculum and instruction in our school: 
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Condition Two: Compatible Core Beliefs 



Curriculum integration doesn't just happen. 
Teachers work hard to make it happen; but even 
with hard work and energy, schools are not al- 
ways successful in integrating curriculum and 
instruction. Sometimes the lack of success can be 
attributed to one of four conditions that '^eem to 
predict success in such an innovation. Your 
group will read about the factors related to one 
of these conditions, "Compatible Core Beliefs." 
Having read about it, your job will be to assess 
your own school, using the factors related to this 
condition. 

As your group forms, select a person to serve as 
facilitator of your group. In addition, select a 
recorder. 

1, Individually, read about Condition Two, Com- 
patible Core Beliefs, pp. 21-22 and 26-30, in Dzs- 
solving the Boundaries^ As you read, think about 



Factors that \n\\\ assist the integration of 
curriculum and instruction in our school: 



your own school. How would you assess it on 
some of the factors that are mentioned in tnis 
reading? 

2. Identify the school's strengths. Make a list of 
the factors (related to this condition) in your 
school that will ease and assist the movement 
toward curriculum integration, 

3. Similarly, identify the factors related to "Com- 
patible Core Beliefs" that will hinder the move- 
ment toward integrated curriculum and 
instruction. 

4. After people in your group have generated 
lists individually share around the sti'engths. 
Then sharethe weaknesses. The recorder should 
make two lists to post for others in the room to 
read about. 



Factors that will impede the integration of 
curriculum and instruction in our school: 
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Condition Three: Supports for Change 



Curriculum integration doesn't just happen. 
Teachers work hard to make it happen; but even 
with hard work and energy, schools are not al- 
ways successful in integrating curriculum and 
instruction. Sometimes the lack of success can be 
attributed to one of four conditions that seem to 
predict success in such an innovation. Your 
group v/ill read about the factors related to one 
of these condidons, "Supports for Change." Hav- 
ing read about it, your job will be to assess your 
own school using the factors related to this con- 
dition. 

As your group forms, select a person to serve as 
facilitator of your group. In addition, select a 
recorder. 

1. Individually, read about Condition Three, 
Supports for Change, pp. 21-22 and 31-37, in 



Factors that will assist the integration of 
curriculum and instruction in our school: 



Dissolving the Boundaries. As you read, think 
about your own school. How would you assess 
it on some of the factors that are mentioned in 
this reading? 

2. Identify the school's strengths. Make a list of 
the factors (related to "Supports for Change") in 
your school that will ease and assist the move- 
ment toward curriculum integration. 

3. Similarly, identify the factors related to this 
condition that will hinder the movement toward 
integrated curriculum and instruction. 

4. After people in your group have generated 
lists individually, share aroun 'he strengths. 
Then share the weaknesses. The recorder should 
make two lists to post for others in the room to 
read about. 



Factors that will impede the integration of 
curriculum and instruction in our school: 
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Condition Four: Facilitating Structures 



Curriculum integration doesn't just happen. 
Teachers work hard to make it happen; but even 
with hard work and energy, schools are not al- 
ways successful in integrating curriculum and 
instruction. Sometimes the lack of success can be 
attributed to one of four conditions that seem to 
predict success in such an innovation. Your 
group will read about the factors related to one 
of these conditions, "Facilitating Structures/' 
Having read about it, your job will be to try to 
assess your own school, using the factors related 
to this condition. 

As your group forms, select a person to ser\^e as 
facilitator of your group. In addition, select a 
recorder. 

1. Individually, read about Condition Four, Fa- 
cilitating Structures, pp. 21-22 and 38-45, in Dis- 



Factors that will assist the integration of 
curriculum and instruction in our school: 



solving the Boundaries, As you read, think about 
your own school. How would you assess it on 
some of the factors that are mentioned in this 
reading? 

2. Identify the school's strengths. Make a list of 
the factors (related to this condition) in your 
school that will ease and assist the movement 
toward curriculum integration. 

3. Similarly, identify the factors related to ''Fa- 
cilitating Structures" that will hinder the move- 
ment toward integrated curriculum and 
instruction, 

4. After people in your group have generated 
lists individually, share around the strengths. 
Then share the weaknesses. The recorder should 
make two lists to post for others in the room to 
read about. 



Factors that will impede the integration of 
curriculum and instruction in our school: 
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FACILITATOR'S GUIDE 



Overhead Transparencies 

Activity 1 
Activity 2 
Activity 4 
Activity 5 
Activity 6 
Activity 7 
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Directions 
"Focus on Students and Their Needs 



1. Think of a student you have known who never 
reached his or her potential. Reflect on the major 
problems faced by that student, as you perceived 
them. 

2. What did the school do-or fail to do-that 
may have contributed to that student's prob- 
lems? Particularly think about how curricu- 
lum is selected; how it is presented to students; 
how meaningful or relevant it was for that stu- 
dent; the ways in which students are taught and 
tested (retention of facts). 

3. In what kind of school environment might this 
student have thrived~or at least come closer to reaching 
his or her potential? 

4. Be ready to share-in about one minute or less~a 
description of that student's problems, the school's possible 
contributions to those problems, and the kind of school envi- 
ronment in which that student would have been more 
successful. 



Overhead 1-A 
Activity 1 



The brain searches for 
patterns and 
interconnections to 
construct meaning. 
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Sally first let loose a team of gophers, but the plan 
backfired when the dog chased them away. She 
then threw a party but the guests failed to bring 
their motorcycles. Furthermore, her stereo system 
was not loud enough. Sally spent the next day 
looldng for a peeping torn but was unable to find 
one in the yellow pages. Obscene phone calls 

gave her some hope until the number was 
changed. It was the installation of blinldng neon 

lights across the street that finally did the trick. 
Sally framed the ad from the classified section and 
now has it hanging on her wall. 



Overhead 2-B 
Activity 2 



• 



In 1367 Marain and the settlements ended 
a seven-year war with the Langurians and 
Pitoks. As a result of this war Languria was 
driven out of East Bacol. Marain would 
now rule Laman and other lands that had 
belonged to Languria. This brought peace 
to the Bacolian settlements.... 



• 



Overhead 2< 
Activity 2 



Integrate, 



according to WebsteKs: 

to form, coordinate, or blend into a 
functioning or unified whole; 
to unite." 
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The master argument for curricular integration 

is simply that life is not divided into 
subjects.. ..Language educators now believe it's 
better to integrate listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing; science educators, biology, 
physics, chemistry, and earth sciences; arts 
educators, drama, music, dance, and art; math 
educators, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
calculus. Perhaps it's time to intermix these 
major subjects themselves. 

-James Moffett 
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Integrated Curriculum and Instruction 
Reported Benefits to Students 

1 . greater enthusiasm for learning, 

2. increased participation in and completion of learning 
activities and assignments, 

3. better grasp of concepts and skills, 

4. making connections across disciplines, 

5. fewer discipline problems, and 

6. improved attendance. 



Overhead 2-G 
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Integrated Curriculum and Instruction 
Benefits to Teachers 



2. 



gain a sense of belonging and support when they work 
with a group of peers on a daily basis; 

contribute their expertise to a team effort and are not 
overwhelmed by the need to be an expert in all areas of 
the curriculum; 



3. increased feelings of efficacy, empowerment, and 
enthusiasm for teaching; 

4. learning from colleagues; 



5. increased creativity; and 

6. professional renewal. 
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Directions for Reflections 
Benefits of Curriculum Integration 



1 . Read through the list of benefits to students. 
(Paragraph 2, page 5) 

2. Which of these student outcomes would you most 
value in your classroom? 

3. Read through the list of benefits to teachers. 
(Paragraph 3, page 5) 

4. Which of these teacher outcomes would you most 
desire? 

5. Speculate as to why curriculum integration might 
result in these benefits. Develop some hypotheses. 
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Activity 2 




Overhead 4-A 




ERIC 



Elements of Reasoning 




Investigator Roles 



■ Philosophers 

■ Analysts 

■ Surveyors 

■ People Watchers 

■ Storytellers 
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Force-Field Analysis 



Vision: Where We Want to Be 



Restrainers: Forces that keep us where 
we are. 
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Status Quo: Where We Currently Are 




i 




\ 




L 



Drivers: Forces that help us move from 
where we are to where we want to be. 
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• 



Curriculum Integration offers great 
potential to improve our students' 
learning. I am willing to support efforts to 
integrate the curriculum and instruction in 

our school. 
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Directions for Fist of Five 



Fist = I can't live with the decision; 

I will block it or leave the group. 

One Finger = I can live with the decision; 

I don't like it but I won't block it. 

Two Fingers = I am not excited by the decision; 

I will do some work to support it. 

Three Fingers = I think the decision is okay; 

I will work to support it. 

Four Fingers = I think the decision is good; 

I will work hard to support it. 

Five Fingers = I think the decision is great; 

I will gladly support it. 
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